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New England and Other Matters. 


The first appointment made by the new 
Philippine Commission is that of Superintendent 
of Instruction, an office which has been accepted 
by Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, whose portrait appears 
on our front cover. Doctor Atkinson was born 
in Reading, Massachusetts, thirty-five years 
ago. He is a graduate of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, of Harvard, where he completed 
a four years’ course in three years, and of special 
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| streets in the ‘‘made” section, and the land | 
| remaining was sold for more than five million | 


| 


dollars. 

The state cleared, by this improvement, fully | 
three and a half million dollars. Possibly there | 
will be as large returns from the seven hundred 
acres now being reclaimed in South Boston, | 
fronting the main channel of the harbor. Here | 
something more than one and a half million | 
dollars’ worth of land has already been sold, and 
the location of the new South Terminal Station, 
which tends to force wholesale business ACTOSS | 
the channel, may result in large profit from a 
work which was originally started for the purpose 
mainly of improving the harbor. 

The development of a hundred acres of flats in 
East Boston will probably be the commonwealth’s | 
next enterprise. This done, and the island dis- | 


trict more closely connected with the city proper 35 


by means of the subway tunnel under the harbor, 


schools on the Continent, and is a Ph. D. of the | 


University of Leipsic. Doctor Atkinson, who 
has been since 1894 the principal of the Spring- 
field High School, was recommended for the 
appointment by President Eliot of Harvard, 


President Schurman of Cornell, Hon. Carroll D. | 


Wright and ex-Commissioner Denby. 

Three contagious diseases at one time 
afflicted a Middletown, Connecticut, boy, and the 
local physicians believe that he holds the record. 
Scarlet fever, chicken-pox and mumps on both 
sides simultaneously raged within and without 
him, each being distinctly marked. That lad 


East Boston will doubtless begin to “‘boom,’’ like 
the other improved territories. Even if such 


| improvements yielded no direct cash profit, they 


| 
| 


will be a hero when he goes back to school, and | 


he will be perfectly safe in stumping the other 
boys to duplicate his achievement. 

In vacation time some people want to 
study a little, and on rainy days everybody reads 
more or less; hence the ‘‘vacation cards, 
are to be issued, during July and August, by 
the Somerville, Massachusetts, public library, | g 
which will permit a citizen to take out ten books 
at a time, retain them four weeks and exchange 
them by mail or express. Whether the Somerville 
man goes to the Maine coast or into the moun- | 
tains, he will thus be able to keep in touch with | 


” which | De ope | 
bg | direction, and thus others were trighte until | 


would still be worth making. But they do pay, 
and the whole state shares in the gain. 
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Stampeding Buffalo. 


A wonderful phenomenon of the prairies is 
now seen there no more: the stampede of the 
buffalo. Col. C. J. Jones says of this wild flight 
and terror: 


When the buffalo roamed the bony -- Dyin, 
ne | were accustomed to tornadoes, lightning, 
wolves, and a thousand and ine extraor- 
r-* phenomena. All these they met with | 
uanimity; but suddenly some occurrence as | 
slight as t! e barking of a prairie-dog would start 
them on the stampede. 
Ifa single animal snorted and fue to =) } 
all the others near it would start i 





oa @ all p seageeae “oul sec herd once | 
oo org Bh would seem to «© alive for | 
ro ong Fg a Se he fairly re- 


verberated as they Woe to him who 


| stood in the way of that mighty throng! Still 
| on and on, like a cyclone, went the living cataract, 


his home institution, which is entitled to his | 


gratitude for devising this helpful and generous | 
plan. 


A town forest is a common thing in Europe, 
and often it provides a good part of the municipal | 
revenue; but Brunswick, Maine, is perhaps the | 
first town in the United States to plan to establish 
one. Brunswick owns a tract of a thousand | 
acres, once covered with pine, but now degener- | 
ated to blueberries. At a recent town meeting 
money was voted to plant the land to pine again, 
and we may expect that ultimately the barren | 
waste will be a thing of beauty, and profitable | 
as well as ornamental. The idea is not copy- 
righted. 
towns that ought to borrow it. 


“John Brown's body lies a-mold’ring in 


| 


j 


There are a good many New England for 


the ground” at North Elba, New York, and the | 


house at Torrington, Connecticut, in which he 
was sborn (May 9, 1800) has been in danger of 


| plunging up the hills and down, tearing and 
| cutting every vestige of vegetation. 

Often have I heard the heavy rumble, like a 
| terrific peal of thunder in the distance. T could 
| see a great cloud without water. My blood ran 
| cold, and my hair stoed on end, for I knew that 
| the sound was not thunder, but beating hoofs. 
I knew the cloud was not rain, but dust and dirt 
port high in the air by the feet of countless 

uff 

To flee would be madness. All that could be 
done was to find a high bank, and there take 
refuge; or if that proved impossible. to shoot 
into the herd, and so divide it and turn its 
course. “When the buffalo are within fifty = 
fire, and let the ball whistle over . x 
Then, with one concerted imp 
| the missile, they will swerve to Hehe and 
| and pass by on either side. Those coming u 
the rear follow the footprints of their | on, 
and the great rent in the herd might remain open 
hours at a time. 





Samoan Etiquette. 


To the unconventional mind, the punctilious 
| etiquette of Samoa is a little disturbing. For 


| H. E. CHASE, D.D.S., 88 Tr 





COMPANION. 


300 mixed for. stamps, pocket album and stamp col- 
lector, lx. Co/umtian Stamp Vo., Arlington, Mass. 





let form ; will clean 8 to 10 hats ; will clean soiled hats 


oe: new; : will also clean all straw, willow,rattan pote of yous En, > Ty 4 Jersey and Eastern New York ) 
Removes ink and other stains ; leone raw Distri and 50 cts. remaepenely colore 

Ssatting. “agents wanted. ty Co., Springfield, ds and poate of interest shown. Of dealers or by 

mail. cag 4 descriptwe Catatogue. Geo. H. Walke 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. Suu) £0. Lithorraphers, Hiareotn’ Sts, Bots. 


Citalogius, Inaluain Wedding Aint sng Ease, Dortable Poultry-House. 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Fine colonies of bees constantly on hand. I make | 
a Bann of supplying private families with g j 
y-producing swarms. 


C. a "golmen, 968 B St.,S 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR THREE 


Headache Powders. Harmless, otahent, | 2 cujates. 
bi ee we eee 10c. for the tria Ae age. 
| J. B. SIMAS & CO., Apothecaries, Haverhill, Mass. 


The LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


s Bhotograph (5x7 Schon) of an old ote District 


Sc ouse of the first quarter of the century. Price, . 
cemts, by mail. Published by GAARA AAAAARR RRA RRRRA AO ess * 


ARTHUR B. CUSHING, Chelmsford, Mass. q 
JUNE ISTH we wm, te introduce 
L: cond = re nt of | 


MAY 31, 1900, 
END 25c. for titctean of Magic Straw Hat Cleaner in tab- 











Well made and painted 
handsome in appearance 
Two parts: Seratching 
Shed, Roosting and Lay 
ing Room. Easily moved 
A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round 
Shipped in section 
weight 250 lbs., easily pu 
together. Price #14.00 
Catalegue of Peep 0’ Da 
Incubators, Brooter $s and 
Spec walties FREE. 
E. F. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Mass 
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SOUPOR UBER 











sised 6 bottle 
T is EP re Ic 
TOOTH- POWDE! te At. Mt ree. “Thereafter 
a charge of 10c. for postage and packing. Send to-day. 


t St., Roat 








MONEY MADE by wearing and selling our 

latest styles of ypunner Col- | 
lars and Ties, 25 cents, Cuffs cents, for | 
Be A yyy: laundry bills. | 
Agents Wanted. Big money. Catalogue and terms. 


HILL & CO., 48 Winter Street, Bosion. Fe... Shoda 
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VACATIONISTS szsciisnic : NERVEASE POWDER. 
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we wil qualities Ryder’s Chapine has for the skin Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25c 


xe rw RYDER. Teen His Wachinqton Bicost Boston. | —all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, 10oc 
“T would as soon think of being without flour 





in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years.”—B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 
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Massapoag Lake Hotel, 


Amid the Pines, SHARON, MASS. 
BOYCE BROS., Proprietors. 











Special Offer. 


PHOTO ALBUM, 20c. 


To introduce our new sepage, 
7x10 album for photograp 
Mountings, rich een. 
Cover in silver By me We 
= deliver for 20c., post- aid, 
rth 50c. mine one.. Your 
money back if you say so. 


SLOYD PAPER COMPANY, Milton, Mass. 


“Priscilla” Compound 





pened Saturday May 2. Every out-of-door attrac- | 3 iE 

tion including Golf Links. Long distance telephone. = 
BOSTON OFFICE, 131 ‘Tremont Street, Room 47 Boston. ‘“ > = 
in Hs surraRD sas,choed m0 07/4 Cleaned | Without | Shriating. E 
urde YoHege o etua us' — an orthan _—— 
Cc ‘aroline Haskell, Lynn. Write to BURDETT COL- ea = 8 = 
LEGE, 694 Washington Street, A, for prospectus. Improved Injury. 3 


is particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 
Woollen Goods, Fine 
Blankets, Old Laces, Re- 
naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
All Linens, Silk or Wool 
Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
tains, Infants’ Flannels 
y and all fine and delicate 
Fabrics. 

It improves faded colors, 
gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
bleach to Linens. 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 




















obliteration at the hands of the pestiferous vandals | ‘example, we are told by Captain Slocum, in 
who call themselves relic-hunters. Some of these | | Sailing Alone Around the World,” that in 
people ripped out a rafter and turned it into | | partaking of ava, the social beverage, one must 
walking-sticks, others carried away bricks from | | toss a little over his shoulder, saying, “Let the 
the fireplace, while one bold spirit annexed the | | gods drink !’’ and then finish it all himself. The 





“Priscilla” Compound. 


Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a %-lb. box. 





crane and oa it up in his own parlor. 
there was 


wealthy citizens to agree to buy and preserve the 


a , Happily dish, invariably a cocoanut-shell, being empty, 
celebration” of the hundredth | one ‘should not pass it politely, but throw it 
anniversary of Brown’s birthday, and it inspired | twirling across the mats. 


house, which is supposed to have been built in | 


1776. «iPS 

Professional pedestrianism was only a| 
temporary fad, but the useful fashion of taking | 
long walks is likely to endure. We hear of some 
brave young women in Connecticut who, during 
the second week in May,—which is sometimes a 
long way from summer in this climate,—took a 
ten days’ tramp through the region bordering their 
boarding-school. Each was attired in a short 


skirt and shirt-waist, and carried a pack on her | 
back, their dress-suit cases being conveyed in a | 


dog-cart which the chaperon drove. 


painful to record that before the trip ended 
every girl went lame; but the lameness will not 
last, and the health they gained while following 
the country roads may bea permanent possession. 

When areal estate agent buys a suburban 
farm, divides: it into house-lots and gets a good 
price for the house-lots, he feels that he has done 
a big thing. Most people are. inclined to agree 
with him. But few seem to realize that, in Boston, 
the State of Massachusetts has beaten all the 
professional promoters. It has taken worthless 
flats and marshes, turned them into dry land, sold 
the land at a profit, and by these improvements 
built up real estate values which will yield large 
taxes down to the latest generation. 

Forty years or more ago the commonwealth 
started to improve a hundred and eight acres 
of flats in the Back Bay district, containing 
somewhat less than five million square feet. The 


A big blood- | 
hound served as mascot and protector. It is) 
| my interpreter explained that I was something 
| of a high dignitary myself, and was hastening 


operations cost about sixteen hundred thousand | 


dollars. 
million dollars was given to the Institute of 
Technology and the Natural History Society ; 
the city was liberally endowed, as is shown by 


Land now valued at more than two} 


the width of Commonwealth Avenue and other 


My most grievous mistake while at the islands 
was on a nag, ge -_ ired by a bit of good 
road, must needs a smart trot through 
| a village. I was ‘ae hailed by the angry 
voice of a chief’s deputy, bringing me to a halt. 

Perceiving that I was in trouble, I made signs 
for ye ne —— I did not in the least know 
what offence I had committed. My interpreter 
came up and settled the matter, but not till after 
along palaver. This had been ‘the deputy’ 8 hail: 

“Ahoy there, on the frantic steed! Know 
= not that it is against the law to ride thus 

hrough the village of our fathers ?’’ 

I made what apologies I could, and offered to 
dismount and, like my servant, lead the nag by 
the bridle. But this the interpreter told me 
would also = a grievous wrong, and so I again 

lon. 
was summoned to appear before a chief, but 


on an important mission. So I was allowed to 
depart. 


<> 
> 





Covered Buttons. 


Harper’s Bazar prints an account of the 
first maker of covered buttons, Mrs. Samuel 
Williston, of Easthampton, Mass. 





In early life her husband prepared himself for 
the ministry, but his eyesight failed and he was | 
compelled ‘to give up all study, and support | 
himself: He opened a general country store, | 
and his wife gave a great deal of attention toa 
notion-counter. One winter day, in 1826, she | 
was sorting her stock, when it suddenly occurred | 
to her to cover some of the wooden buttons then 
in Fone use, with cloth. 

‘hey attracted much attention among the cus- | 
tomers of the little shop, and were finally known | 
to all the neighboring towns, and became very 
popular. 

Mr. Williston and his wife contrived machinery 
to do the work, the first ever employed in 
America. A great manufactory sprang up, and | 
in it were made half the covered buttons of the | 
world. Its owner died worth several millions. | 
So much for the clever thought of a bright New | 

tngland woman. 





In planning your summer outing be sure 4 ty tanger gl 
to consider beautiful, historic Nova Scotia — FREE “The Story of Priscilla,” after 
mer jane of Evangeline. It is the ideal summer Longfellow, giving complete details 
land. ot tee is unknown; the air is of how to care for Fine Fabrics, Art Needle- 


i work, Flannels, Ete together with our 
healin ful the splendidiy appointed Ros. of Catalogue of useful ul Kimbrokdery Novelties. 


the by ay i ne is a ret mn and Sencing 
vacation In itse you t a rip at com- 
PRISCILLA LA MFG. co., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn. 


bines the most safety with the most comfort 
and most pleasure, go to Nova Scotia = by the 
the safest, the best. 

Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 

Holders, Embroidery Sets and Novelties. 


Yarmouth Line, the fastest, 


FREE—Our Art Catalogue with nearly 100 
wlustrations and full information. 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, Lewis Wharf, BOSTON. 
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The Range ofa Range 


The Detroit Jewel Gas Range can do all that the best wood or coal range ever 
built can do. It will roast a fowl or bake a batch of biscuit. It will boil, broil, 
roast, toast, stew, poach or fry anything you want. And it will do more. It 
will roast, simmer and do a half dozen other things at the same time, and it 
will give a slow fire in one section, a hot 
fire in another, simply by the turn of a valve. 


Detroit Jewel nances 


save time, save fuel, save litter; no soot, no 
smoke, no ashes. They represent the highest 
attainment of kitchen convenience and comfort. 
Made in many styles. 

“Cooking by Gas,” a booklet valuable to 


every housewife, sent free on request. 
Mention Youth's Companion. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, Detroit, Mich. Chicago, tl. 
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= HERE, I guess you can carry them out 
now, Edwin!’ Mrs. Jane Ellis stooped 


for the last anxious touch to the boxes | 


of huckleberries that sat on the floor, dis- 


tributing the few extra large ones on the tops | 
of the baskets. Then she tucked the news- | 


paper cover in at the edges. 

‘**There’s an even bushel, and Barker’s paying 
five cents.”” Then she looked at Edwin, who 
stood with his back toward her, drumming his 
fingers with irritating noise against the front 
window-pane and kicking the toe of his newly 
polished boot along the mopboard — polish 
obtained by not a few minutes of labor from 
Mrs. Jane the night before, while the rest of 
the family were enjoying the comfortable 
unconcern of sleep. 

“Edwin!” Her voice had a little touch of 
sternness in it that was unusual. 

Edwin turned around. It was seldom Mrs. 
Jane ever “spoke out.” 
curiously ; but her pale gray eyes looked out 
unwaveringly from under the light lashes. He 
frowned at her, but for once she stood and met 
his frown without a quaver. 

*“*They’re ready, Edwin,’ she repeated, 
quietly. ‘“There’s a bushel of them.” Then 
she began taking the pins from her thin hair. 
“Aren’t you going to hitch up now, Edwin?” 
she said, and looked up at the clock. It was 
half past seven. 

Edwin Ellis grunted and scuffed out into the 
middle of the room. “Guess I’ll be ready as 
soon as the rest of ye!” he said, grudgingly. 
He looked around for his hat. 

“Aren’t you going to change your clothes, 


He looked at her | 


of bewildering feeling. Had Edwin really 
given up toher? A flush crept into her sallow 
cheeks. 

She watched him drive the horses around to 
the front gate, and her heart fluttered wildly as 

she saw him coming up the path. Her husband, 
| Edwin Ellis, giving up to her! There was a 
| little quiver about her mouth, and she turned 
| away to hide it as he came in. With not a 
| little consternation in her eyes, she watched 
him silently putting on his best clothes. 
| _ Was it really right for her to stand out against 
win? Her conscience gave her uneasy 
qualms. She, a puny, undersized woman and 
Edwin— She looked over at her strong, brawny 
husband. Grandma Lewis said a body had only 
to “look once at Edwin Ellis to see who was 
head of that house.” Really, 
wasn’t it her place to submit, after 
all? 

Little Marion touched her gown. 
| She looked down into the child’s 
| face, and that decided her. Little 
Marion, in her blue best frock, 
that she had worn so few times, 
with a look of unchildish patience 
upon her face, waiting meekly, as 
| she, Mrs. Jane, had waited so 
|many weary years! When she 
looked at Edwin again, her face 
had regained its firmness. 

She had picked the bushel of 
huckleberries that was to buy their 
tickets, walking away on past the 
cedar swamp after the dinner 
dishes had been washed, carry- 





Edwin?” Mrs. Jane took the hairpins from | 
her mouth and stood with folded hands before | Edwin’s supper, bending over the 


her husband. “Your shirt’s fresh ironed, and | 
I’ve got the buttons in it. Your clothes have 
been sponged and pressed ; they’re in there on | 
the bed. The children are most ready. *"T'won’t 
take me long to dresg.”’ 

“I never see a woman yet that could get | 
ready to go any place —’’ he began, but paused. | 
Mrs. Jane had gathered up her hairpins and 
gone into the other room and closed the door 
decisively. 

Her husband stood and looked after her with | 
aggrieved wonderment. Never before had Mrs. | 
Jane ventured to speak out so boldly. She had | 
closed the door against his last word. He} 
picked up his hat sullenly from the corner and 
went out. 

Mrs. Jane, standing before the cracked mirror 
in the kitchen, heard the door slam, and her 
thin face drew itself into more rigid lines. She | 
smoothed her hair down with hard, steady | 
fingers, and fastened it into a secure little knot | 
behind. Then she went into the bedroom and 
began to dress. 

She had “held out” against Edwin. She took | 
off her every-day calico and hung it behind the | 
door, and then buttoned on her best black | 
cashmere and fastened it at the throat with the | 
cameo brooch that had been her mother’s. She | 
tied fresh ribbons on little Marion’s hair, and 
buttoned clean blouses on the twin boys. She | 
did all this with steady, determined fingers. | 
here was an air of victory about her. It had 
a gradually taking possession of her for al 
week. | 

A week ago, they had first heard about the 
cireus, and this was the day it was to be held 
at Georgeville, and they were going. She had 
«sked, and Edwin had refused. She had pleaded, | 
ind Edwin had frowned; but she, Mrs. Jane 
Ellis, had persisted. After fifteen years of 

ilence, She had dared to stand out -against 
‘dwin, and they were going. Her hunger for 
some small bit of pleasure and excitement, after 
il her dull, starved, obedient, slavish years, 
almost frightened her. 

She looked up into her own face as she 
stood before the looking-glass, putting the last 
‘inishing touches to her neck-gear with a sort | 





ing them home in time to get 


low bushes till her shoulders 
ached and her head swam. Three 
afternoons she had picked ber- 
ries, in order that going to 
the circus wouldn’t be any 
expense to Edwin. y 

“Tf ’twas going to cost him 
anything, I wouldn’t stick out 
so,” she told herself. “I’il tell 
him, too, when we get back, 
that I guess I can do without 
any new hat this summer. 
That'll chirk him up some. 
I’d planned on having one, 
but I guess I’ll try and get 
along. I won’t tell him now—I’ll 
save it till we get back to sort of 
chirk him up.” 

A sense of misgiving took pos- 
session of her as she locked the 
little low front door and led the 
way down the front path to 
the wagon. A weight of respon- 
sibility seemed resting upon her 
shoulders. Edwin let her help 
little Marion up to the high spring 
seat and clamber in herself, un- 
assisted. Dread apprehension 
made her almost wish herself back 
in the homely safety of duties 
left behind. “What if something 
should happen?” she kept saying 
to herself. She felt better when 
they began to move slowly along 
the dusty July road. 

The cool green of waving oat-fields, the silver 
ripple of rye and gold of wheat, the crisp 
emerald of young corn soothed and assured 
her. They seemed to roll like mighty waves, 
nearer and nearer—great, glorious waves of 
beauty, till they wrapped and held her in cool 
arms of rest. How can petty worries and 
miseries stay in a mind that sees the wind on 
growing grain? 

Wild roses grew in tangled confusion all 
along the way, and the birds sang as birds 
only can on dewy mornings in mid-July.. Tiny 
clouds drifted boatwise over the blue of the 


i 


m 
if 


sky. The air seemed heavy with scents— 
now clover, now buck wheat, now ripening 
orchards. 

Mrs. Jane sighed and settled back in the 
high spring seat and tried to forget that 
she had stood out against Edwin. Little 
Marion sat obediently straight at her right 
hand, careful not to rumple her blue frock. 
One twin sat at her left, the other twin 
sat up in front beside his father. She 


pleasure. 
She had got them ready with such pains- 


small hours, sewing buttons on little 
shoes, darning stockings, brushing and 
pressing clothes, fastening a bit of ribbon 
to Marion’s outgrown bonnet, and trimming 


@ 


looked over her tiny brood with anxious | 


taking care; she had sat up till the wee | 
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Jane realized the passing glory in a dumb, 
dazed way. “See the pretty bird,” she said, 
pointing little Marion to where it sat on a 
bending alder bush, pouring its little life out in 
melody. She smiled faintly; then she sighed. 
She sniffed at the flowers mechanically as they 
passed. Wild pinks and elder and roses; 
somehow they smelled all the same. Little 
Marion’s frail hand crept into her own and 
lay there. She tightened her hold of it, and 
somehow the birds sang sweeter so. 

At last the houses grew thicker; they were 
nearing Georgeville. 

Mrs. Jane stirred uneasily upon the high 
spring seat. She looked down at the crates of 
huckleberries by her feet. Would she have to 
sell them—she, Mrs. Jane? Would she have 
to carry the money? She was possessed with 


her own faded black straw into respectability. | misgiving. A dollar and sixty cents. Should 
No one to encourage her as she worked, no | she carry it in her hand till it was time to buy 
one to utter a bit of kindly approval now it | the tickets, or would it be safer to tie it up 


was finished. 

Her eyes sought the dumb black breadths of 
Edwin’s coat appealingly. Her lips trembled 
to ask for his commendation, but pride kept 
her silent. She wondered if he had noticed the 
new ties she had made for the twins from a 
good breadth of her silk wedding-gown. Did 
he see the little breeches she had made them by 
planning and piecing the cloth of his old blue 
ulster ? 

She sat listening to the dull rumble of 
revolving wheels. On and on, and on and on. 
It was fourteen miles to Georgeville. Mrs. 





















“THEN THEY WERE SILENT FOR A WHILE, 


| in the corner of her pocket-handkerchief ? 

She had not owned a pocketbook since she 
had been a girl. Edwin Ellis handled the 
|money. His wife had grown to feel that in 
some way she was incompetent to be trusted 
with it. The thought of doing so now, after 
fifteen years, filled her with consternation. 

What would Edwin say? What would the 
storekeeper think? She reached out and 
touched the black sleeve before her timidly. 

“Edwin!” she said, hesitatingly. “Edwin!” 

Edwin Ellis turned partially around. 

“If you’d as lief, you can let us out at the 
hotel. We'll need to dust up 
some. You'd as lief drive 
down with the berries, hadn’t 
you, Edwin?” Her voice was 
wistfully anxious; her eyes 
watched him appealingly. 

He gave a little unintelligible 
grunt and wheeled back to his 
former position, but the sound 
seemed to relieve Mrs. Jane. 
She sighed and sank back into 
the seat. 

He let her out at the hotel, 
and she led the children up 
into the stuffy little sitting- 
room. From the window she 
watched Edwin drive away; 

then she brushed her 
clothes and the 
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ONLY HIS GREAT HORNY HAND 


CLUNG TO HERS BESEECHINGLY.”’ 
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children’s, and they all sat down, stiff and | 
uncomfortable, on the corner sofa to wait. 

“It oughtn’t to take him long just to drive to | 
the corner with the berries, and round to the | 


church shed with the team,’’ she mused; but | excitedly. Slowly the cars wound past, their roughened by hard work, and the touch of it | 


THE YOUTH’S 


banners of the car glittering in the sun; then the | 
closed cars with tiny bars at the top, filled with | 
mysteriousness. 

Little Marion’s hand in her own fluttered 


COMPANION. 


finger with its shrunken white line. He touched 
it reverently. “I didn’t deserve you should wear 
it, did 1, Jane?” he said. His voice was hushed 
and tender. He stroked the skin, reddened and 


the minutes crept awkwardly past. Ten o’clock, | glaring yellow walls telling no word of what they | moved him strangely. 


a quarter past, half past, came and went. 

“Aint we going to the circus at all?’’ ques- | 
tioned little Marion, wistfully. “When’s pa| 
coming back ?” 

“He’ll be here in a minute,’ Mrs. Jane tried | 
to assure herself. } 

A quarter to eleven; and soon the clock in 
the hall struck eleven slow strokes. She went | 
anxiously to the window and looked out. Groups 
of people crowded every corner, but she saw | 
nothing of Edwin. She watched vainly crowd 


concealed—was it bird or beast or reptile? Then | 
the elephant came—a great gray, moving rock. 
The twins’ eyes opened wide; Mrs. Jane’s grew 
misty to see them. 

More cars passed; then a camel, with slow, 
hunching gait, a gaily-spangled drapery upon 
him. Little Shetland ponies followed, tossing 
their glossy manes; trained horses with their 
performing riders, and a car full of dogs, all 
sitting up staidly. Lastly, the clown, in funny | 
red and white, followed by a flock of shouting | 


“OQ Edwin!” was all Mrs. Jane could say. All 


| her firmness melted under the warmth of his 


sympathy, and two great tears fell from her 
cheeks to her lap. 

“T saw you go into Morton’s,”’ he told her. ‘‘I 
saw you when you sold the ring.” 

Then they were silent fora while; only his great 
horny hand clung to hers beseechingly—she, a 
puny, undersized woman, and he, a brawny, 
powerful man. 

“At first it made me mad—mad!’’ he said, in 


after crowd as they passed, and little Marion | children.‘ Another glittering band-wagon, and | a hoarse whisper. “It seemed as if you were 


stood with meek patience beside her. 
At eleven o’clock Edwin Ellis lingered in front 
of Hagle’s hardware store, to study the operating | 
of a new seeder on exhibition there. 
“You see it beats the old ones all to pieces,” | 
the salesman was telling him. “See how even 
it scatters? Ever see any old ones to equal 
that?” 
‘Well, I don’t know as I have,” acknowledged 
Mr. Ellis, stooping to examine it. 
“It’s cheap for five dollars. Why, the old ones | 
always sold for ten and upwards! Have you | 
got a good seeder, sir?” } 
“No, I can’t say’s I have.” 
“Tell you what I’ll do. I’ll make a fair and | 
square offer. You pay two dollars down, and | 
you take the seeder on trial. If you make up | 
your mind between now and Saturday night | 
that you don’t want it, bring it back and get | 
your money. How’s that?’’ 
Edwin Ellis put his hand in his left-hand | 
pocket and jingled the coins there uncertainly. 
That they were no more his than the coin in | 
the pocket of the stranger beside him, did not | 


parade. 
The last sound of music died away, and still | 


| Mrs. Jane stood, holding fast to little Marion’s 


hand. The street grew deserted; only a few 
forlorn children still lingered, and a stoop-shoul- 
dered woman in a brown gown. “She hasn’t | 


| the crowd began to move. They had seen the | treacherous to your wedding vow, Jane. And 


then it came over me, all of a sudden, what sort 
of a life I’ve led you—and have I cherished and 
protected you, same as I promised, Jane? I saw 
myself then, for the first time, just asIam. I’ve 
been meaner than dirt to you. The sudden seeing 
of it was like to knock me down, and I knew 
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| money you’d earned so hard for the children to 
| see the show.” His tones were furtive, for the 
throng was close about them, and his lips almost 
| touched her astounded ears. 
But now the crowd moved on till they were 
| quite alone. He straightened himself up and a 
| flush crept over his bearded face, a flush she 
| remembered from the old days, 
| “Jane,” he said. Something in his manner, so 
| earnest with tenderness, thrilled her with sudden 
| gladness. “Won’t you try me over, Jane?” he 
|wenton. “See, I bought it back. Shall I put it 
on?” His eyes sought hers. 

“How could you, Edwin?” she gasped. “O 
Edwin!” There was a moment of confusion. 
When Mrs. Jane looked down again, the familiar 
| gold band shone where the white shrunken line 
had been. 

“T didn’t need a seeder—not as I needed you, 
Jane,” he told her. It was an awkward sentence 
| to speak, and his voice faltered strangely. Some- 
| how in the stir and excitement he kissed her. 
| Little Marion came and crept up between them 
| and slipped her hand in theirs—little Marion, 


| who was meek like her mother. And then the 





any money to go in with, either,”’ thought Mrs. | what I’d done this day—taking the poor little | crowd came back. 


Jane. 

A few farmers’ wives plodded after their hus- | 
bands to where their horses were tied. She | 
watched their unsatisfied faces as they rode | 
reluctantly away. Her face had grown not only 
firm, but hard. It was white and pinched under | 
her rusty black hat. ‘It was over now—they 
had seen the parade,” she told herself; still she | 
did not go to hunt up Edwin. 

They had been standing in front of the great | 
gilt clock sign of a jeweller’s store. “Come on,” | 
she said, and the children followed her in. Her | 
step was not the shrinking, uncertain step it had | 
been an hour before. She went up and laid her 
hard, calloused hands upon the glass counter. A | 
plain gold band shone on one finger. Night and | 





T was not at all complimentary, of course, but 
that was what Gertrude Tucker was called by 

all her brothers, sisters, cousins and acquaintances. 
“Gertie, the Grumbler,”’ was just a little brown- 





stayed awake nights trying to think of just the 
right thing to buy for Gertie, the Grumbler, but 
she might better have gone to sleep so far as 
the result was concerned. The children, too, 


enter his mind. What was his and his wife’s, | day she had worn it for fifteen years, but she haired, brown-eyed girl with a turned-up nose devoted most of their pennies to the purchase of 


was his. He had never taught himself any | 
distinction. He needed a new seeder. Edwin | 
Ellis’s great hobby was farm implements. “It | 
don’t pay a man to work single- handed,” he | 
told himself. His barns and sheds were over- 
flowing with reapers and rakes and plows of all 
makes and fashions. 

“Tt’s a fair enough offer,’’ he said to himself. | 
“Chances don’t come every day to get a seeder on | 
trial. It’s all folderol, spending money to see a | 
one-horse circus, any way !’’ he told his conscience. 
‘*Women have no judgment. This seeder’ll save | 
us dollars, and that circus is money thrown away. | 
Women aint foresighted,” he repeated. “Women | 
have no sense,” and he took a round, hard dollar 
from his pocket. Then he counted out another | 
in change. 

His conscience never told him he was stealing, | 
and stealing not the mere money, but the longed- 
for joy, the pleasure promised by his wife to his 
children, and her possibility of keeping faith with 
them. He laid the money on the counter. “Guess 
I’ll take it along home on trial,” he said. “I’ll 
drive round for it by and by.” 

“They ought to see the sense of it,” he told 
himself as he went out. “You can’t reason with 
women folks. She can stay to see the parade 
come in, if she wants to. I should think that’d 
be enough for anybody.” 

He walked up and down the street three or 
four times before he went to the hotel. It was 
only when he heard the sound of an approaching 
band that he climbed the stairs to the stuffy little 
sitting-room. 

Mrs. Jane looked up gladly at the familiar 
sound of his feet. There was a question in her 
eyes, but Edwin was eying the dusty rag carpet 
and did not see. 

“Better hurry down, or you’ll miss the parade,” 
he said. His hands groped consciously through 
his pockets. 

“What kept you so long ?”’ was on Mrs. Jane’s 
lips ; but she only asked, meekly, “Did you get 
the tickets, Edwin ?’’ 

Mr. Ellis stood a minute; then he walked over 
to the window ; then he turned around and faced 
Mrs. Jane. “You have got to know, I suppose. 
Well, no, I didn’t get them. I got a seeder.” 
He spoke harshly. 

Mrs. Jane had stood, and was brushing the 
wrinkles from her scant skirt. She sat down 
again, with a collapsing motion. Edwin turned 
to the window to shut out the sight of her white, 
condemning face. Little Marion crept up and 
touched her gown, but she was silent like her 
mother. 

The room was still. There was only the sound 
of the hall clock, ticking, ticking. The boys sat 
huddled together helplessly. Then Edwin Ellis 
turned and went back down-stairs. 

Mrs. Jane’s eyes followed him with dumb 
reproach. She heard his boots go heavily down 
the steps and out into the street. Three pairs of 
eyes sought hers questioningly. She stood up, 
and her lips ceased quivering; they grew firm. 
“We'll go down and see the parade,’’ she said. 
She took little Marion’s hand. 

Out in the streets a gay crowd had gathered— 
men with their wives and children, school children 
in beribboned hats and ruffled frocks, little boys 
in trig suits. She pushed her way among them 
decidedly. Her children should have a place to 
see! To the very edge of the sidewalk she led 
them. The band-wagon came nearer, with sound 
of horn and drum, the red coats of the brass- 
buttoned and bespangled musicians ; the tinselled 





slipped it off unfalteringly ; 
only her thin lips pressed 
one another with painful 
firmness, and her light eyes 
grew almost black with 
their hidden storm of bitter- 


“How much’ll you give 
me for it?” she said, sub- 
duing the quaver in her 
voice till it was harsh and 
flat. “Will you give mea 
dollar for it ?” 

The man looked at the 
ring; then he looked at 
Mrs. Jane Ellis curiously. 
“I'll give you two dollars,” 
he answered, quietly. 

Two dollars! She gave 
the ring, clutched the money 
in her fingers with nervous 
eagerness, and went out. 

She followed blindly on 
after the passing people— 
on and on till the white 
tents loomed into sight. 
She bought tickets and led 


this sudden throb of pain 
in her heart, she did not 
mind the new responsi- 
bility of buying and selling. 

She followed the crowd 
around in a dumb, dazed 
way. They saw the 
monkeys and the lions, 
and the sleek, spotted 
leopards. She pointed out 
the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus and the | 
orang-utan, and showed them the great giraffe, | 
with his slender neck. She held little Marion up | 
to the cage of gaudy tropical birds, and told | 
them of the frozen region of snow that was the 
home of the white polar bear. 

From cage to cage she led them with trembling 
determination. She had stood out against Edwin. 
She lifted her brown, bony hand and looked at 
the white streak on her third finger, and her face 
grew more wan and pinched. It was for the 
children, she told herself, miserably ; her children 
and his. By and by she left the three standing 
before the cage of performing monkeys, and | 
went over to a bench and sat down. She was 
trembling from head to foot, and a cold moisture 
stood out on her forehead. What had she done? 
What would Edwin say? 

People passed her by. She was only a tired-out 
woman in a scanty black dress and a rusty hat. 

Some one stopped. She did not look up. Her 
eyes did not see the passing people or the white | 
walls or the tent. The shrunken white line on | 
her finger was all she saw, and she was thinking 
of a time when her hands had not been rough— 
when she had not stood out against Edwin. 
Some one touched her sleeve, but she did not stir. 

“Jane!” It was softly spoken, and it fitted in 
with her musings. Edwin’s voice had not always 
uttered harsh words. She kept on dreaming. 

“Jane!’’ it repeated. “It’s me, Jane.” Then 
she turned. Edwin stood before her, tall, 
clumsy. She looked up at him, her lips drawn 
into a pitiful line of resistance. She expected | 
some rebuke, but none came. “Edwin,” she be-| 
gan; then her lips quivered and her eyes fell. 

Edwin had taken a seat beside her, and gathered 
her hard fingers in his own—her bony little third 








“ SHE REMEMBERED IN TIME TO PULL DOWN 
THE CORNERS OF HER MOUTH.” 


and about a dozen freckles. 
The other little Tuckers 


in one respect, at least, they 
were entirely different. The 
others were merry, pleasant 
children, easily pleased and 
comfortable to live with; 
but if Gertie had ever been 
pleased about anything in all 
her fourteen years of exist- 
ence, no one had ever dis- 
covered the fact. 

The others came in hungry 
at meal-time, and ate what- 
ever was set before them, 
without a murmur of com- 
plaint, until there was noth- 
ing left but the tablecloth 
and the empty dishes; but 
Gertie grumbled over the 


of the crackers, over the 
temperature of her plate, 
which no one had ever suc- 
ceeded in heating to the 
proper degree, and over all 
the rest of the dinner, down 
to the dessert. 


pudding. If it was pudding, 
Gertie was positively suffer- 
ing for ice-cream; and if 
there was ice-cream, it was 
sure to be too cold, or too 
soft, or too—something. 
However, Gertie always 


managed to eat quite'as much as any of the} 


others, but it was with the air of a martyr at the 
stake—at the steak, Johnny said—rather than a 
cheerful little girl at a well-spread table. 

When it came to clothes, it was very much the 
same. The other little Tuckers were always 
delighted with a new garment of any description, 
and even welcomed the “hand-me-downs,” as 
the garments which passed from Johnny to Ned, 
or from Gertie to Jennie, and so on down to the 
baby, were called. Jennie, only a year younger 
than Gertie, but a good deal smaller, had never 
had anything else but ‘‘hand-me-downs ;” but she 
took them all cheerfully, as a matter of course, 
and never even so much as dreamed of objecting 
because her red dress was not blue, or her brown 
dress was made with a full skirt when she wanted 
it gored. 

But if, by any chance, Gertie happened to be 


pleased with the cloth selected for her, no one | 


could possibly make the garment to suit her. 

“Dear me,”’ sighed long-suffering Mrs. Tucker, 
“that child is for all the world just like her Grand- 
father Tucker! If there ever was a chronic 
grumbler, he was that one, and nothing ever 
broke him of the habit. Why, nobody would 
have been a bit surprised if he had sat up and 
grumbled about his coffin! 

“T can remember visiting him once, and seeing 
the whole family try its hands at making toast to 
suithim. It was the same way with eggs. They 
always had to boil about nine before they got 
one that he could think of eating. The discarded 
eggs always went back into the kettle, and the 
rest of the family had to ruin its digestion eating 
those hard-boiled eggs, in order to save them.” 

But perhaps Gertie was most trying when it 
came to Christmas or birthday gifts. Her mother 


looked much like Gertie, but | 


soup, over the shape and size | 


If the dessert was pie, | 
Gertie had been longing for | 


| something unusually fine for Gertie, even if the 
others had to go without. 

If Gertie got a book, she had been longing for 
|a doll; if she found a ring in the toe of her 
| stocking, she “supposed it would have to do,’ 
| but she had hoped to find a gold thimble. 

One day early in December Gertie received 
/an invitation to spend a month, including the 

Christmas holidays, with her Aunt Anna, who 
| lived in a city where marvellous sights were to 
be seen. In spite of heroic efforts, Gertie could 
find no cause for complaint about the invitation, 
but Mrs. Tucker was discouraged when she found 
| that Gertie’s wardrobe would need replenishing. 
| “Tt’s bad enough,” said she, ‘to make her one 
| new garment at a time, but to think of trying to 
| please her with two new dresses, a jacket and a 
| hat, is enough to give one nervous prostration.”’ 
| Gertie’s big brother Tom returned from his 
| medical college for the holidays a few days before 
her departure for the city, and was much con- 
cerned about the little girl’s unfortunate habit. 

“Gertie,” he said, “stop grumbling. It isn’t 
ladylike, and the habit is growing on you. It’s 
getting to be chronic, and you’d better stop it 
while you’re young. Think of Grandpa Tucker!” 

When the day came for Gertie’s departure, her 
father presented her with a crisp, new five-dollar 
bill. Gertie’s eyes sparkled, for she had never 
possessed such a sum before, and she was about 
to exclaim, “Oh, thank you, papa!’’ But she 
remembered in time to pull down the corners of 
her mouth, and say mournfully: 

“Dear me! I wonder if 1 can get it changed 
into silver. I should like that so much better.” 

“You are to use it for anything you wish,” 
said Mr. Tucker. “I thought you might like to 
spend it in some of those great big stores.”’ 

Although Gertie did so much grumbling at 
| home, she was too shy and too polite not to give 
| up the unpleasant habit among strangers. Gertie, 
on her good behavior, was really such a delightful 
little maiden that her Aunt Anna and her Uncle 
Dick were greatly pleased with her. 

She enjoyed the noise and bustle of the great 
city, and all the unusual sights, but perhaps what 
she liked best of all was visiting the stores and 
making her Christmas purchases. She planned 
to send a large box by express, which was to 
reach all the big and little Tuckers the day before 
Christmas, and was planned to fill them all with 
joy and gratitude. She spent much time and 
thought and all her pocket money upon tlie 
contents of the box, and in addition she carefull) 
hemmed a gingham apron for her mother, and 
made a doll’s dress for little Betty out of the bits 
of gingham that were left. Altogether, Gertie 
was delighted with her box; and when at last it 
was nailed up and directed plainly in big blac! 
letters, and carried to the express office, she cou!\! 
hardly wait for the postman to bring her the 
thanks of the astonished and grateful Tuckers. 

It was really a very nice box. Considerine 
Gertie’s inexperience she had used excellent juds- 
ment, and all the big and little Tuckers were 
delighted with their gifts. 

“I must write to her at once,’ said Mrs. 
Tucker. “She will be so anxious to know if we 
like our presents.”’ 

’ “Mother,” said Tom, “I have an idea.”’ 

“Goodness!” said saucy Johnny. “How in 
the world did you manage to get it?’’ 

“T believe,” said Tom, “that I have discovered 
a remedy for Gertie’s habit of grumbling.” 

“Hurrah for our doctor!’’ shouted Ned. 

“My idea,” Tom went on, placidly, “is to give 
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her a good dose of her own medicine. It will be| what it was, unless it might be a handkerchief | far greater than is needed for visual work. The | 
bitter, but I believe it will do the work. I will | with a letter J embroidered in the corner. | labor and skill required for the proper develop- | 
write notes of thanks for all of you, and youare| “If you must buy cheap perfumery,” wrote ment of the negative also enter heavily into the 
to copy and sign them, and unless I am very | Ned, “don’t bestow it upon me. Give it to the account; and after it is obtained it must, in most 
much mistaken Miss Gertrude Tucker will resolve | cook, or keep it yourself.’’ | cases, be “measured up’’ under a microscope in 
on New Year’s day to stop grumbling forever.”’| “Ned always helps himself to mine, when I | order to extract the information it contains. 
It took time to persuade gentle Mrs. Tucker to | have any,” said poor bewildered Gertrude. The photographic observer is separated from his 
consent to Tom’s plan, but finally she did; and} “How could you buy such homely plaid hair- | final result by several steps which do not inter- 
three days after Christmas the mail-bag contained | ribbons ?’’ wrote Jennie, the patient wearer of | vene in the case of visual observations—just as 
a remarkable collection of letters—all addressed | hand-me-downs. “The book you sent me does | the organist is farther from his music than the 
to Miss Gertrude Tucker. | not look at all interesting, and I should have | singer. 
“J have stopped smoking,’ wrote her father, preferred a tooth-brush or most any old thing to 
“go I have no use at present for the extraordinary | the photograph-frame you sent.” 
tobaceo- pouch, upon which you must have; “The dress,’ printed Betty, ‘is too small for 
expended as much as fifteen cents. I suppose | my old doll, and the new one you sent has yellow 
you found it upon some bargain counter.” | hair. Didn’t they have any with brown curls?” 
” «Fifteen cents indeed!’ exclaimed Gertie. “It| But the last straw was from the baby, who 
cost half a dollar, and he said before Christmas | made her mark with much assistance from Tom. 
he needed one.” “Got too many bibs already, and the red comes 
“J was already supplied with more aprons off the rattle and makes me sick.” 
than I needed,” wrote her mother, shedding tears| Poor Gertie could not believe her eyes. “Why, 
of pity while she penned the cruel words, “and I the things were beautiful,” said she, “and I | 
should have preferred any other color to brown; | never supposed I had such impolite relations! 
but I suppose I shall have to be satisfied. The They might at least have pretended to like them. 
Chinese lily bulbs are a nuisance to plant, and | I’m sure I shouldn’t say such things —”’ 
the odor of the blossoms is sickening. I wish| Then an unpleasant thought came to her. 
you had sent hyacinths instead.’ “I do believe those letters sound like me! 
“And she liked the one Mrs. Brooks gave her’ Dear me! Is it possible that I am really so 
last winter the best of anything she had!” wailed | disagreeable? I will write to mother right away, 
Gertie. and tell her that I did like the pretty waist she 
“T am sorry,” wrote Tom, “that you wasted sent me, although—” Gertie blushed when she 
your money on a shaving-paper case for me. I | thought of it—“I was going to say that I should 
am thinking of raising a beard.” | have been better pleased with a pink one.” 
Complacent Johnny, who had never been Three days later she received a very different 
known to complain of anything short of the | letter from Mrs. Tucker, who was too tender- 
toothache, wrote that handkerchiefs were no | hearted to let her suffer long, but Doctor Tom’s 
doubt useful, but that if there was anything on medicine had had time to effect a permanent 
the face of the earth less acceptable than a hand- cure, and “ Gertie, the Grumbler,” gradually the fact that the plates 
kerchief as a Christmas gift, he didn’t know | came to be known as “Gertrude, the Good.” | then used were sensitive 
| only while moist, so that 
|the length of exposure 
could not exceed four or 
five minutes. The intro- 
duction of dry-plate pro- 
cesses has removed that 
difficulty, and the con- 
stantly progressive in- 
crease in the sensitiveness 
of our plates has contin- 
ually opened new and 
wider fields of operation. 
The instruments at 
present in ordinary use 
in celestial photography 
are of three kinds. For 
certain purposes, as, for 
instance, for the photog- 
raphy of nebula, the 
reflector answers extreme- 
ly well. Besides being 
much cheaper than any 
form of refracting tele- 
scope of equal power, the 
reflector possesses the 
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First Astronomical Photographs. 


The first instruments used in astronomical 
photography were ordinary telescopes, and the 
then great fifteen-inch equatorial at Cambridge 
was the one with which the elder Bond, in 1850, 
obtained the first photographs of stars and of the 
moon ; later also—in 1858—of the great comet of 
that year. De La Rue in England, in the later 
fifties, followed up the work with a reflecting 
telescope, and succeeded in obtaining some excel- 
lent pictures of the sun and moon. In 1864 
Rutherford, in New York, constructed the first 
“photographie refractor,” with an object-glass 
specially adapted to the purpose, and with it 
made photographs of the 
sun, moon and many star 
groups. His negatives 
were admirable, and have 
been but little surpassed 
by his most skilful suc- 
cessors. 

Up to 1870, however, 
the possibilities of the art 
were greatly limited by 





T is safe to say that the 
| application of photography 
to astronomy has, within 
the last twenty years, effected 
a change almost as great as 
that which followed the inven- 
tion of the telescope by Galileo. 
It is impossible to predict how 
far the thing will go, and to 
what extent the older methods 
will be supplanted by the new. 
At present, indeed, the eye 
maintains its superiority in cer- 
tain cases as, for instance, in the 
study of planetary surfaces, in 
the measurement of close double 
stars, and in the so-called “ob- 


advantage is the way in which 
the image of the newly discov- 
ered Eros was hunted down on 
plates made several years ago 
at Cambridge and in South 
America, although the presence | 
of the planet had escaped notice 
until the mathematical astrono- 
mer, Doctor Chandler, had cal- 
culated the position near which 
it would be found. 

Even more to the point is the 
newly reported discovery of the 
ninth satellite of Saturn upon 
plates made at Arequipa in 
August, 1898. It was at sucha 
distance from the planet, and 
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of Professor Barnard’s finest photographs of the 
Milky Way have, however, been made with an 
ordinary landscape camera strapped upon a tele- 
scope provided with clockwork for following the 
motion of the heavens. 

The field of view of these doublet instruments 
is often from five to fifteen degrees in diameter. 
It is with such lenses that the asteroid-hunters 
generally work at present, using object-glasses of 
from six to twelve inches’ aperture. The instru- 
ment is mounted like a telescope, with clockwork, 
and when pointed at the heavens, it follows the 
stars accurately during the hour or two during 
which the exposure continues. When the plate 
is developed, the negative shows the stars as 
round black dots; but if a planet is in the field, it 
will have moved with reference to the stars, and 
its image will be an elongated “‘streak,”’ which is 
easily recognizable. 

The largest and most powerful instrument of 
this class is the Bruce telescope, named for Miss 
Catherine Bruce of New York, who supplied the 
fifty thousand dollars which paid for its con- 
struction. It has a doublet object-glass two feet 
in diameter with a focal length of eleven feet. It 
belongs to the observatory of Harvard University, 
but at present is mounted at Arequipa, Peru, 
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servations of precision” for 

determining the absolute positions of the funda- 
mental stars which are the reference points to 
which are referred the apparent motions of all 
the heavenly bodies. 

But in the making of star-charts, the study of 
clusters and nebule and of the physical charac- 
teristics of comets, in the discovery and observa- 
tion of variable stars, and especially in the study 
of stellar spectra, where the faintness of the light 
so narrowly limits the power of the eye—in all 
these fields photography now reigns practically 


supreme. In fact, the only field which it seems generally needed, the perversity of our atmos- | of the moon. 


unlikely soon to appropriate is the investigation 
of objects which are moving swiftly, or changing 
rapidly in form, and yet are so faint as to require 
a long exposure. 


Great Advantages of Photography. 
The chief advantages of photography are two- 


fold: one is the fact that, with a telescope of | 


given size, objects which cannot be seen at all 
through it can be photographed by simply pro- 
longing the exposure. The eye gains nothing by 
protracted gazing. But with the sensitive plate 
it is different: if the object fails to impress itself 
in one minute, it may in ten ; if not in ten minutes, 





capital advantage that it is absolutely impartial | where it has signalized itself by’the remarkable 
surrounding stars as inconspicuous as itself, that in its treatment of rays of every color—red, green | discovery of the ninth satellite of Saturn, already 
it would have been practically impossible to find | and violet rays all come harmoniously to the | mentioned. Still another form of instrument is 
it by any visual search. It cannot be seen with | same focus, and codperate to form the image of | now under consideration by Professor Pickering 
any telescope much less than two feet in diameter. | the object. —a telescope of great focal length, say one or 
On the other hand, its mirror is very liable to | two hundred feet. 
Certain Disadvantages. tarnish; its performance is more injured by | Thus far, we have described only instruments 
oom inaccuracies of form, and by distortions | designed to make pictures of objects in the 
There are of course certain disadvantages | due to changes of temperature and position ; and | heavens; but this is by no means the only use of 
which, for the present at least, partly offset the | its field of view is very small, so that it can pro-| astronomical photography. Its most important 
great advantages we have pointed out. In the duce satisfactory negatives covering at most an | application, perhaps, is in the study of spectra. 
first place, since, as a rule, long exposures are | area only two or three times as great as the disk | Excepting the sun and moon, the heavenly bodies 
| are for the most part so faint that the eye can 
The second form of instrument is in appear-| accomplish very little in this line of work, even 
ance an ordinary refracting telescope, differing | with the help of the largest telescopes. But the 
so that the final result is usually a blotch, and | only in having an object-glass so constructed as | faithful record of photography obtained by the 
not a point, and stars near together fuse into | to bring to an accurate focus the violet rays which | aid of the “spectrograph” and the “objective 
one. To this is added the effect of what is called | are specially efficient in photography. With the | prism” enables the astronomer to work wonders 
“photographic irradiation”—the spreading of the | kinds of glass which alone were available until | in this field. 
chemical action from each centre of gravity. | very recently, it is not possible to construct | 
For these reasons absolutely sharp definition is | lenses which bring rays of all colors to a common | 
seldom, if ever, reached in astronomical photo-| focus; we are obliged to content ourselves with 
graphs, and they are at present unavailable, as | obtaining the best practicable result for the most T have little space left in which to speak of the 
has already been implied, for the delineation of | effective rays. An object-glass constructed pri- | results already reached by celestial photography. 
delicate details on the surface of a planet, or for | marily for purely visual purposes can, however, | First, perhaps, in order of importance should be 
measurements on close double stars. But it is | be made to perform very well for photography mentioned the great star-chart of the heavens, 
quite possible that improvements in our plates | by the addition of an extra lens called a photo- | now nearly completed, by the codperation of 
may so shorten exposures and diminish irradia-| graphic corrector. But it is generally better, | fourteen or fifteen observatories during the last 


so lost among the thousands of 


phere is even more mischievous than in visual 
observations. The image of a star dances about 





Results Attained. 


an hour may answer. If necessary, the exposure 
may be lengthened to many hours. 
Theoretically an object may be so faint that its 


tion, as greatly to lessen this difficulty. | because of the saving of light, and of expense | 
In another way visual observations have in | also, to construct the photographic telescope 
certain cases a considerable advantage. The eye | without reference to visual use. 
light will never affect a plate of given sensitive-| can utilize the occasional moments of good seeing, Within a few years several new kinds of glass | 
hess, however long the exposure; but thus far in | and build up a picture and description from what | have been invented, and it is now theoretically 
practice the limit has not yet been found. In | is seen during those fleeting instants, disregarding | possible to make object-lenses that are nearly as 
connection with this, it is also to be noted that | the confused “mess” which alone is visible most | impartial to color as are reflectors. But great 
the photographic plate is sensitive to ultra-violet | of the time. The photograph, on the other hand, | practical difficulties still remain. 
Tays not visible to the human eye. Now in/| is only, as some one has said, “a brutal copy”| A very large proportion of all celestial photog- 
certain objects like the nebule and the tails of | and summation of all the confused appearances | raphy thus far has been done with instruments 
comets these rays are especially abundant, and | which presented themselves while the plate was of this general class—that is, with refracting | 
im such cases the photograph brings out important | under fire. It continually happens that, out of a | telescopes having a “photographic object-glass.”’ | 
and significant features which are otherwise | dozen negatives,—of the moon, for instance,—| The principal objection to this form of instru- 
beyond our power of observation. taken in rapid succession on a fairly good night, | ment is that its field of view, although much 
The second most important advantage of pho- | not more than one will be worth preserving. larger than that of a reflector of the same size, is 
tography is the permanence and completeness of | Another unfortunate circumstance is that our | still too small, seldom exceeding two degrees in 
its record—a record which can be referred to at | photographic plates are not equally sensitive | diameter. 
any subsequent time with absolute confidence. | throughout the range of differently colored rays, 
The few minutes of fair weather and favorable and are especially sensitive to the yellow and red 





The “ Doublet.” 


twelve years. It will consist of about twenty 
thousand negatives, each about eight inches 
square, made with object-glasses of fourteen 
inches diameter and eleven feet focus. The neg- 
atives will contain at least twenty million stars, 
and from them, by careful measurement, a cata- 
logue is being formed of the positions of all the 
stars, two or three million in number, that can 
be seen with a telescope of twelve or fifteen 
inches. 

In the same connection comes the discovery of 
over one hundred and fifty new asteroids during 
the past ten years; including among them— 
whether properly or not is perhaps doubtful— 
the little Eros, which is so interesting because at 
times it comes nearer to us than any other body 


| except the moon, and so in time will give us our 


most accurate determination of the scale of the 
solar system. Very similar, too, is the startling 


conditions during which the exposure was made 


portions of the spectrum. Even the best of the 


discovery of the new satellite of Saturn. 


become virtually an eternity for all the purposes isochromatic and orthochromatic plates are far| The third class of photographic telescopes dif- 
of c servation. Nor is the study of the plate | from satisfactory in this respect, and what sensi- | fers from the second in substituting for the simple 
limited to any one person; it may pass under a/| tiveness they have for the red and yellow is | two-lens object-glass a “doublet” consisting of | distance of stars. Nor must we pass unnoticed 
dozen different inspectors, each of whom may | gained at a great sacrifice in the blue and violet. | two compound lenses at some distance apart, | the thousands of photographs of the transit of 
detect some object or peculiarity which had | Then, too, the length of exposure required for | each made up of two or more component lenses— | Venus in 1874 and 1882, although for reasons not 
escaped his predecessors. | most purposes demands a mechanical perfection | a regular camera lens, in fact, but generally much | yet entirely clear, they failed to give the accuracy 


A most remarkable exemplification of this | of instrument and clockwork not easy to attain ; larger and of longer focus than is usual. Some expected. New methods of great promise have 


To photography we also owe a considerable 
| number of recent measures of the parallax and 
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been begun and are developing, by which photog- in the telescope are seen as mere points of light, 
raphy is to be utilized in the routine observations on the photograph veil themselves in shining 
by which time, latitude, and so forth, are deter- | robes of filmy mist. Nebulz, hitherto regarded 
mined with the meridian circle and kindred |as almost structureless, reveal themselves as 
instruments. | doudy globes with whirling rings around them; 

In the line of purely astrophysical results we | or spiral whirlpools studded here and there with 
have the important series of solar photographs | infant stars. A comet, tailless to the telescopic 
made daily at Greenwich, Mauritius, and Dehra | observer, is followed on the plate by a long train 
Dun in India, which give us an almost continu-| of luminous streams and filaments strangely 


COMPANION. 


be up and off. And they’ll be as mad as hornets, 
and sting us, and the oxen, too.”’ 

“No, they won’t. We'll do what people always 
do when they hive bees—wet them down.’’ 

“That’s a splendid idea, Sinclair!’ I said, 
eagerly. “If we can once get them to our house, 
we’ve got an empty gum there. Then if we can 
get the swarm that’s left in the tree into a gum, 
we'll have twoswarms. That’ll be a pretty good 





ous record of the sun’s surface for the past fifteen | tangled and intertwined. 
or twenty years. Then there are the large scale | It is in alliance with the spectroscope, however, | 
photographs of Jannsen and others, which have | that photography has been most effective in | 
thrown great light on the details of sun-spots and | extending the dominion of. astronomy. The eye | 
the structure of the photosphere; also the numer- | alone cannot go very far in dealing with the 
ous photographs of the corona during solar | spectra of the stars and nebulz, because of their | 
eclipses—none so perfect and interesting as those | faintness; and even in the solar spectrum there 
obtained in India in January, 1898. |are regions which are beyond its reach; to say | 
Photography has also added immensely to/| nothing of such occasions as eclipses, when a) 
our knowledge of variable stars. It continually | photographic record of the spectrum, made in an | 
happens that the comparison of two negatives of | instant but permanent, far surpasses in value 
any given region, made at different dates, shows | any possible visual observation. 
changes in the brightness of some of the stars. During the last ten years photographic spec- | 
Subsequent photographs soon determine the | troscopy has already given us classified catalogues | 
character and period of the variation. Mrs. | of the spectra of more than ten thousand stars. 
Fleming, who has charge of such work at Cam-/|It has determined the rate at which all the | 
bridge, has already since 1890 detected more than brighter stars are approaching or receding, and | 
a hundred such cases, among them four so-called so has determined approximately the speed with 
“new stars.” | which our system is flying through space—about 
Still more remarkable is the discovery in 1893 | eleven miles a second. One of the most interest- 
of great numbers of variable stars in certain star- | ing of all its results is the discovery of “spectro- | 
clusters where such a state of intense activity | scopic binaries,” pairs of stars so near each other | 


| first thing anybody knows, we'll have barrels of 


start at bee-raising, I tell you.” We called a 
hive a “gum.”’ 

“Tt’ll be a fine start!’ declared Sinclair, enthu- 
siastically. “They’ll swarm every year, and the 


honey to sell and hundreds of stands of bees. I 
tell you, there’s big money in bees if you manage 
them right. And I know just how to manage 
them. It’s a little hard for two boys to get a 
start, but we’ve got one now, and we’ll make it 
pay. We'll go halves, and in a little or no time 
we'll be raking in the cash hand over fist—and 
without any work, too! That’s the beauty of it. 
We can go hunting or fishing every day in the 
week if we want to. Catch me fooling around 
in an old cotton-patch then, will you? I fell 
you, it’s a lucky thing we happened along here 
when we did. It'll just be the making of our 
fortunes.”’ 

Sinclair always had an eye to money-making, 
and just now he was running over with enthu- 
siasm. So was I. 


prevails that in the course of only an hour or two 
a dozen stars will vanish, and as many others 
become conspicuous. Most of the changes are 
found to be periodic, recurring regularly at inter- 
vals, usually of a day or two. 

But the most wonderful revelations of photog- 
raphy have been in the study of nebule and 
comets, due largely to the fact already stated, 
that their light is largely composed of rays which 


are invisible, but vigorously active on the sensitive | 


plate. Stars, like those in the Pleiades, which 








show them as double, but moving with such 
speed that the lines in their spectra shift back 


intervals, and so reveal their real character. 
About twenty are already known, and in the 
case of one of them, a (apparently) little star in 
the Southern Hemisphere, the relative velocity is 
| almost three hundred and fifty miles a second! 
| And the united mass of the pair is seventy-seven 
| times greater than that of the sun. 
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T was Saturday, and father and I were getting | 


ready to haul a load of wood. We had the 

oxen yoked and were greasing the wagon 
when Sinclair McCarty came. He wanted me to 
go fishing with him. When I told him what I had 
to do, he said: “All right, then; I’ll help you.” 

“Tt won’t take three people to haul one load of 
wood,” father remarked. “I believe I’ll saddle 
up and go to the post-office.” 

“Go ahead, sir,” spoke up Sinclair. 
haul the wood.” 

Sinclair and I drove off down the creek. We 
were going to some land owned by a man in 
Austin. Father looked after paying the taxes 
for him, and kept the settlers from cutting the 
timber, and we had the privilege of using all 
the dead wood from the place that we needed. 
After going two miles down the Little Pecan, we 
followed a road up into the timber till we came 
to the land. 

Now we drove here and there, stopping to put 
on a stick or a log wherever we found one. We 
had an axe, but there was plenty of “down” 
wood, and not much chopping to do. We loaded 
everything full length, letting the longer logs 
stick out behind. After filling the wagon-bed, 
we put in false standards, and made the load 
three or four feet higher. 

“We're ready to go now,” I said, when we 
had put on all the wood that would lie there. 

“Let’s drive by and take a look at our bees,” 
Sinclair proposed. “It’s not much out of the 
way.” 

“All right,” I said; and we started, walking 
by the oxen. 

A month before, Sinclair and I, while hunting 
down here, had discovered a bee-tree. The last 
season had not been a good one for bees, and we 
were waiting till the next fall to cut the tree, 
when we hoped to find it full of honey. The 
most of this honey we expected to sell. We 
wanted to hive the bees, but these wild bees were 
not easily managed, and we scarcely knew how 
to go about it. To keep some later discoverer 
from claiming the tree, we had cut an X on it, 
as custom required. It was this bee-tree that we 
were now going to look at. 

“Tt’s right over there,” Sinclair said, when we 
came to an open place in the woods. We drove 
out into the opening, which covered an acre or 
two, and stopped the oxen. Hardly was the 
wagon still, when we discovered that the air 
around where the wild bees lived was full of 
humming and buzzing. 

“They’re swarming!” cried Sinclair. 

We ran as near to the bee-tree as we thought 
prudent. Sinclair was right; the wild bees were 
swarming. It was a big swarm, too—the one 
that was coming out. 

Soon a dark cloud rose from the foot of the 
tree, and began to move slowly across the 
open ground about twenty feet above our heads. 


“We'll 


“We mustn’t let them get away! Let’s settle 
| them !”” 
| “How’ll we settle them ?” I wanted to know. 
| “We haven’t got any pans to beat or bells to —’’ 
| “Yell! Sereech! Make a noise! Throw things 
| up—anything to get them confused!” 
cried Sinclair. 
| He at once began to act upon his 
own suggestion, yelling as loud as he 
could, and throwing handfuls of loose 
earth up among the swarm. I started 
to do likewise, but stopped and ran to 
the oxen. Instead of taking off Lep’s 
bell, I had stuffed a corn-shuck into it. 
Hastily unbuckling the collar and 
jerking out the shuck, I ran back and 
began to ring the big, deep-toned bell 
as fast as I could. Sinclair was still 
yelling and throwing up earth. Soon 
| his two dogs and Vic, my little dog, 
| attracted by the noise, came running 
| and began to bark at the bees. Fre- 
| quently their barking changed to 
| howls. The loud, steady ringing of a 
| bell will set most dogs to howling. 
The bees must have been much 
confused by our outlandish din, for 
they moved back and forth over the 
open ground, seemingly undecided 
which way to go or what to do. 
Wherever they went, we kept under 
them, and not for a moment did the 
ringing, yelling, barking and howling 
cease 





At last the swarm started toward 
the tree they had come out of, as if 
they intended to go back into it. But 
as they passed over the hind end of 
the wagon, a cluster of them suddenly 
dropped down to the load of wood! 

On the very top of the load was a 


had no little trouble in getting up there. Well 
back on the log a three-forked limb stuck up, 
the fork being about two feet above the log. It 
| was on this limb that the bees began to settle. 
| Soon the whole swarm formed a big brown 
| cluster in the fork. 

Our ear-torturing din had stopped suddenly. 
Sinclair looked at me and I looked at Sinclair. 
Neither of us could think of anything to say. 

*“Now we’ve done it!”’ I finally remarked. 

Sinclair scratched his head and gazed up at the 
bees. Soon his face brightened, and he slapped 
his leg. “That’s the very thing we want! They 
couldn’t have settled in a better place!” he 
declared. 

**What can we do with them up there?” 

“Do with them ?” repeated Sinclair, scornfully. 
“Why, haul them right home and hive them! 
Easiest thing in the world!” 








“But as soon as the wagon begins to jolt, they’1l | 


that no telescope yet dreamed of could possibly | 


and forth, or double and undouble, at regular | 


“But we mustn’t stand here gabbing,”’ he said. 
“They may take a notion to move on. You 
watch them and the oxen, and I’ll fetch a hatful 
of water. You’d better let me have yours. This 
is my Sunday hat.” 

“Mine won’t do; it leaks.’’ I took it off and 
showed him a hole in the crown. 

“‘S’pose I’ll have to take mine, then; but I 
don’t like to.” 

“What’s the difference? When we get our 
bee-raising started, we can buy a wagon-load of 
hats.” 

“Of course we can,” replied Sinclair, convinced 
by my logic. “What’s a hat to us? Keep a 
close watch on the bees. If they go to rise, ring 
and yell as if there was a house afire. Whatever 
you do, don’t let them get away. It would be 
just like letting so many five-dollar gold-pieces 
fly off.” 

He hurried away through the woods. I stood 
with the ox-bell in my hand, ready to deafen 
the bees if they started to rise. The three dogs 
squatted around, looking up curiously at the 
buzzing brown cluster. The stream to which 
Sinclair had gone for water was half a mile 
distant, and several minutes passed before he 
returned. 
| “Now we're ready for business,” he remarked, 
| handing me the hatful of water. 
| “You'd better cover yourself somehow. ‘These 

wild bees fight worse than bee-gum bees,” I 











‘*you’RE NO BEAUTY YOURSELF.”’ 


| us away while we were marking the tree.” 

“If I can keep my head safe, I’ll risk my 
hands.” 

There had been the slightest indication of rain 
when we started from home, and I had brought 
my coat. Sinclair got it down from the fore | 
end of the load. Putting it around his head, he | 
buttoned one button above his head and the 
other around his throat, leaving a narrow opening 
to peep through. 

Then he climbed up and stood on the hind 
wheel. I passed up the water and a bunch of 
weeds to sprinkle with. Several bees buzzed 
around him angrily, but he went on with his | 
sprinkling, and soon had them all too wet to 
fly. They kept up a steady humming. 

“When we get home, we’ll saw off this limb 
and put the lower end in the ground,” Sinclair 
explained. ‘Then we’ll set the gum over it and 
have them all right. That’s the way my uncle 
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did when his bees settled on a fence-rail. It’s ag 
easy as rolling off a log.’’ 

It was easy enough—in theory. In practice it 
proved very different. 

“Wet them wet!” I urged. “If you don’t, 
they’ll dry in a few minutes.” 

“Wedon't want to drown any of them. They’re 
too valuable,” he replied. “I’ll stay up here close, 
where I can sprinkle them a little whenever they 
need it.” He got astride of the topmost log, with 
his back to the oxen, and his long legs dangling 
down the sides of the load. The most of the 
water had been used, and I insisted upon going 
after another hatful before we started. 

“Now drive slowly,” Sinclair cautioned me, 
when I had returned. “If you don’t, you’ll jolt 
the bees off. And don’t go under any limbs.” 

“T’ll look out for that.” Then I started the 
oxen, walking by Lep’s side. 

“Keep them wet, Sinclair, keep them wet!’ I 
urged, as the wagon crept along. “You’re not 
putting half enough water on those bees. Soak 
them! Soak them down !’’ 

When I had repeated this several times, 
Sinclair turned, irritably: “Yes, soak them and 
drown them, and just throw away hard cash by 
the handful! To hear you talk, a fellow would 
suppose that ten-dollar gold-pieces are as plenty 
as sumac berries on the Little Pecan! Why, 
you’d put your hand in my pocket, and your own, 
too, and take out money that’s just as good as 
there! What are you thinking about, anyhow ?” 

“I’m thinking about what’ll happen if that 
swarm gets dry,” I answered. 

Before we had gone far, an angry bee came 
buzzing around my head. I jerked off my hat 
and knocked it away. It took revenge on Lep’s 
back. The lazy old fellow threw up his head 
and tail and lunged against the yoke. Coaly 
looked at his workmate in surprise, as if to say: 
‘*What in the world is the matter with you, Lep ?”’ 

Soon there were other bees flying around, and 
I hurried over to the off side to keep them away 
from Coaly. The moment a bee stung him there 
would be trouble. I walked by his side, with my 
hat in my hand. A bee came over him, humming 
in a high key, and I knocked it away. But the 
next thing I knew, it had stung me on the face. 

“T told you you’d let them get dry!” said I, 
angrily ; for the pain was sharp. 

“They’re not dry at all!’’ protested Sinclair. 
“Now and then one drops down among the wood, 
and then dries and flies out. But these up here 
are wet enough.’ 

At length we came to the road. My face, or 
the stung side of it, was swelling fast. The flying 
bees were getting thicker. The most of them 
were after Sinclair; but another one had stung 
Lep, and he was switching his tail vigorously over 
the stung spot. But for my watchfulness they 
would have got to Coaly before now. Soon one 
of Sinclair’s dogs started, yelping, for the brush ; 
and before he had got there the 
other one and Vic were after him. 
They did not come back, but skulked 
along through the woods. 

Before going far on the road, we 
saw a man in a wagon. 

“Keep away! keep away! They 
are not all wet!’”’ I shouted, motion- 
ing to him frantically. 

He paid no attention to my warn- 
ing, but came on, gazing curiously 
at the bees and at Sinclair. When 
he caught sight of my lopsided face, 
he began to shake with laughter. 
But just then several bees started 
after him and his horses, and it 
amused me to see him striking at 
the bees with one hand and trying 
to hold his team with the other. 

“IT told you to keep away!’ I 
called after him, as his wagon went 
tearing by. The last I saw of him 
he was still striking wildly, and the 
horses were still runnin’. 

As we were passing Ogden’s 
house, his dog, a big, savage beast, 
rushed out at us. Coaly puffed and 
shook his head, and I struck at the 
dog with my whip. He ran up close 
and barked at me fiercely. But 
suddenly he turned, dropped his 
ears, tucked his tail between his 
legs, and fled, yelping, to the house, 
never stopping till he had disap- 
peared under the floor. It was 
comical. I was too busy keeping 


rather large but dry and light log, which we had | warned him. “You remember how they chased | the bees away from myself and the oxen to enjoy 


it much; but Sinclair, up there astride the log, 
and under the shelter of my coat, was shoutin: 
with laughter. 

Several other domestic animals that we passe 
—horses, cattle and hogs—rushed off into the 
woods precipitately, some of them at a speed that 
threatened to break their necks. Sinclair enjoyec 
it all heartily, and so did I—when I was not 
otherwise employed. 

Presently Sinclair began to knock and utte! 
exclamations. 

“Bee got under the coat,” he explained, as 
soon as he could. “Didn’t sting me, but it made 
me spill nearly all the water. We'll have to 
hurry and get to the ereek.”’ 

This was a dangerous state of affairs, and I 
drove faster, striking right and left with my hat 
whenever a bee came near. . 

“There! Don’t drive so fast!” grumbled Sin- 
clair. “A pint of bees fell off when the whee! 
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struck that stump. They’ll make things lively 
when they all get to flying around.” 

Soon we went down a hill. Here we left the 
main road and followed a comparatively un- 
trodden one up the creek valley. The valley 
was prairie, dotted over with thickets. The road 
approached the creek a few hundred yards above. 
There being no stumps here, I kept the oxen 
going at a fast walk. 

An angry, determined bee made for Coaly. I 
knoeked it away several tinies, till it turned upon 
me and lodged in my hair. I kept knocking at 
it, while Sinclair laughed loudly. 

“Sinclair McCarty!” I exclaimed. “If I’d”’— 
knock, knock—“‘if I’d thought—whoa, Coaly !— 
if I’d thought you didn’t have sense enough to 
put a little’ — knock, knock, knock, knock — 
“to put a little—whoa, Coaly!—to put a little 
water on a few bees, I’d have got up there 
myself! Who-oa, Coaly! Stand still, you old 
black Spaniard!” Coaly was of a Spanish breed 
of cattle. 

I was in a savage temper, with that buzzing 
coal of fire in my hair. The buzzing I got out, 
and stamped it into the ground; but the coal of 
fire remained. 

“You did look so funny!” laughed Sinclair. 
“T just couldn’t help —”’ 

“If a bee gets on Coaly you can help!” 
I growled. ‘*The instant it stings him— 
good-by! Then you’ll laugh on the other 
side of your mouth!” 

“Hurry up and get to water,” he said, 
“or the whole swarm will be flying! 
They’re nearly dry now.” 

We went on. About this time that pint 
of bees must have begun to fly, for the air 
became thick with the buzzing insects. I 
realized that the situation was dangerous, 
and I looped the whip around Coaly’s 
horns. In fact, I felt much like a man 
carrying a torch through a powder-house. 

Suddenly the oxen made a lunge—both 
at once. I shouted at them and tried to 
hold Coaly, but only got myself jerked 
off my feet in a somersault. 

By the time I was on my feet again, the wagon, 
with Sinclair riding backward on the wood, was 
going at a reckless speed up the valley. The air 
around him was thick with flying bees. I started 
to follow, but some bees came at me and I dived 
into a sumac thicket. 

There I remained a good while, till I was sure 
every bee was gone. Then I crawled out and 
started after the runaway wagon, following the 
tracks. 

Soon I picked up Sinclair’s wet hat, where a 
wheel had run over it. A few hundred yards 
farther on I found my coat—buttonless and 
badly torn. While examining it, I heard a noise 
overhead. It was the swarm of bees passing. I 
grabbed a stick and threw it at them. 

Some distance up the valley I saw the wagon, 
stuck in a live-oak thicket. The oxen had snapped 
their bows and gone. 
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yards from the first one. In the fall we smoked 
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ann 
had not known a well 
day since the Christ- 


mas eve our old house 
burned down. I was 


“* HE STOOD A MOMENT IN THE 


yk Johnson ~ *| 


too? 
| 





her. She was as excited as a child at first, but 





her well day. I kept hugging her. It seemed 
| too wonderful to be true. We were in a great 


a little thing, but I | glee together over the surprise we would give the | 


rest of the family. 

I carried breakfast in, and 
mother sat at the head of the 
table for the first time in years. 
A look of sweet satisfaction stole 
over her face as she 
glanced down the 
snowy board. The 
cream biscuits were 


DOOR BEFORE HE COMPREHENDED.”’ 


presently quieted down to serene enjoyment of | 


flaky balls, deliciously 
brown. -No one 
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back, for the next time Sinclair and I were down the bees, cut the trees, and filled several water- | smiling, “and I have been such a drag—such a 
there we found another bee-tree, not a hundred | buckets with honey. But no attempt was made | good-for-nothing!”’ 
| to hive the bees. We had had enough of that. 


“You’re a good-for-everything!” cried Jimmy, 
indignantly, patting her hand as it rested against 
him. 

Elizabeth and I said nothing. 
her closer. 

I had never noticed before how exactly Eliza- 
beth looked like mother. Only younger, ot 
course. 

“Darling,” I said, “why don’t I look like you, 
It doesn’t seem fair.” 

“Why, I had to have a father’s girl,”’ said 


We just held 


HE used to say that she | put the toast and egg out of sight and waited on | mother, so sweetly that I was forever reconciled 


| to my gray eyes and fair hair. 

We sat there a while longer, making plans for 
| the summer and drinking in the fragrant air and 
flower perfume. 

“IT feel like a girl again,” said mother, “so 
| strong, so full of life! Everything is going to be 
| different and better, girls—little boy. Mother 
has come back to you.”’ 

“But mother mustn’t overdo herself on her 
first well day,” said Elizabeth, as we went back 
to the house. 

After our lunch-dinner had been eaten, father 
| had to go to town on some business that could 
| not be neglected, else I am sure he would have 
stayed by mother all the afternoon. 

“No, you must go,” she said to him. 
not be a hindrance to you any more.” 

**But don’t tire yourself !’’ pleaded father. 

*T don’t feel as if I could,”’ laughed mother. 

Such happiness leaped into father’s eyes! “It 
is a miracle!’’ he cried. 

After watching father ride away, mother kept 
Frank by her for a little talk. She let him go 
back to his fence-building reluctantly. “I want 

all of them right here,”’ she said, “here, within 

reach of my arms.” 

She leaned her head on her hand. We 
feared lest she become sad while reflecting how 
we were not rich enough to let love keep us 
away from work. But our mother was never 
morbid. She soon turned to us brightly. 

“Let us while away the lonesome time,” 
she said. “I know my bureau drawers need 
arranging.” 

These bureau drawers had always been one 
of her absorbing pastimes, and we had always 
accounted it a privilege to be allowed to delve 
in them with her. Each drawer had its own 
charming hoard. Mother’s tongue raced as 
she turned over the long-unhandled treasures. 
We chatted together like three schoolgirls. We 
knew about everything, from the tiny silver- 
bound prayer-book that had been great-grand- 
mother’s to the ruby earrings which were to 
be mine some day. But we liked so much to 
hear it all over again! We could not pile up 
high enough the proof that the mother of our 
childish days had come back to us. It seemed 





“T will 


| remember quite well the suddenness of the fire! ever made biscuits like mother. With a smile, | to us as if a rose long withered had been uplifted 
bursting out against the snowy night. Jimmy | she touched the bell. Jimmy was the first to| to dewiness and youth. We had read of such 


was two weeks old that day. I can see mother) rush in. “Mamma!” he almost screamed, and | magic. 


Approaching, I heard Sinclair’s voice: ‘‘Better | now as she lay raised on one elbow, telling father then such hugging and kissing! 


keep away from here! 
loose.’ 


The whole swarm’s | how to arrange our stockings. 


She insisted that 
|one of Jimmy’s tiny socks be hung up, too. 


“T met the bees away back yonder. Why didn’t Father had just fastened it, when a sheet of 


you keep my coat over your head ?”’ 

“They got inside of it. My, but didn’t they 
pop it to me after I dropped the coat! I’ve quit 
hurting now, but I guess it’ll be a week before 
I quit swelling up. Wish I’d drowned every 
one of the nasty things when I had a chance!” 
Sinclair crawled out of the bushes. 


| flame swept up in front of the window. Mother 
had to be taken three miles through the snow- 
storm, in an open spring wagon, to my grand- 
mother’s home, which was also the nearest place 
of refuge. 

There she lay ill many weeks, and when she 


“I’d have became better was so near an invalid that with 


jumped off, but the wagon was going too fast; one exception she had never a well day. 


afraid of breaking my neck.’ 


My childish eyes had seen her tall and strong 


I was astonished at the transformation in and beautiful; but that image gradually faded 


Sinclair’s appearance. 


His usually thin, hatchet | from my mind as I became accustomed to a pale 


face looked large enough for a man weighing | and languid mother, performing what seemed 


three hundred pounds. 
his slits of eyes, and kept opening his mouth. 
“Hello, Sinclair! How’d you get so fat?’’ 


“Got fat eating the honey our bees made,” | or nutting with us again. 


He looked at me out of | to her the most essential duties with visible 


| effort. 
| She never rode on horseback, or went berrying 


She was always glad 


grinned Sinclair. “Have to open my mouth to | to lie on the lounge as long as possible, and as 


stretch my eyes open,”’ he explained. “ You | we girls grew older, gladly allowed us to attend | 


needn’t be laughing, though. You’re no beauty | to the housekeeping and sewing. At last she did 
yourself.”’ | not get up until very late, and then only to lie on 


I laughed at Sinclair and Sinclair laughed at | the couch by the window, where she would mend | 
|a little, or read, or knit. 


me till we both got a little angry. 


We were only too 


“I'll thank you to go to town and buy me! happy to find her so willing to be nursed and 


another coat,” I said. 


petted. I tempted her appetite with dainties, 


“And I'll thank you to go to town and buy me /and Elizabeth made her the softest and loveliest 


anew hat. That thing —” 
Where it lay and gave it a kick. “I’ll want 
Something decent to wear to meeting —till that 
wagon-load of hats comes along,’’ he added. 

“Buy your own hats,” I retorted, “with some 
of that hard cash you didn’t throw away!” 

Sinclair grinned, then burst out laughing. He 
put on his battered hat and I took up my ragged 
Coat, and we walked on toward home. 

After we had laughed over the experience a 
While, Sinelair said, regretfully: “But if we 





could just have got them into a gum once, they’d | 
| over the pretty, golden round of toast, and had 


have paid us big.” 

_ “Yes, they would,”’ I answered. “Seems as 
if it’s mighty hard for a fellow to get a start 

around here,”’ , 

cq, tard’s no name for it!” declared Sinclair. 
It’s next to impossible—unless you just work 


He walked over to of dressing-gowns. 


We refused to see that her brown hair became 
grayer, and her eyes more sunken. We agreed 
that all she had needed was to be taken care of, 
and have no worry. As for father, whenever he 
came in from the farm-work and found mother 
dressed in a certain soft, pinkish, ribbon-tied 
wrapper, you could see from his face that he 
thought she was getting well. And one April 
day, years ago, she did get well. 

I was in the kitchen that morning preparing 
her breakfast. I had broken one new-laid egg 


the other poised above, when the door opened. 
The egg slipped from my fingers. Mother stood 
smiling at me. She had put on one of the print 
dresses of her busier days, and a big linen apron. 
She came up and kissed me out of my bewilder- 


your finger-nails off!”’ he added, in disgust. “I | ment. 


hever saw such a country !’’ 


1 he oxen got home before we did, but Coaly | ‘*Think of it! Well! I am going to help get | building a fence that day. 
Was in such a temper that nobody dared go near breakfast. 
We took the horses and brought home the | biscuits °”’ 


him 
Wood, 


“JT feel well, Narcissa!’’ she exclaimed. 
Don’t you all want some of mother’s 


In a moment I was no more than any other 


Our swarm of bees must have gone straight | little girl of seventeen. Mother was there. I 


The next moment all the rest were joining in. 
Father was too happy to eat. He took my place | 
and sat by mother, holding her hand as if he| 
expected her to melt away. 


lie down and rest, but she only laughed at us. 
Instead, she had us open all the shutters and let 
in the beautiful, fresh spring sunshine and air. | 
Then she went from room to room, helping us 
put things to rights, and gently suggesting 
improvements here and there. We spent some 
time in Frank’s room, planning new curtains and 
toilet covers, and mother lingered in the garret, 
sorting out herbs and exploring for garden seed. 


flower-beds, and said what flowers she was going 
to have that summer. She showed us where she 
meant to plant the moonflower seeds, and how 
the rose-vines should be trained. The Easter 
lilies were in full bloom, and with the yellow 
| jonquils, bordered the path to-the front gate. A 
| little creek runs through one corner of our large 
yard, and the violets grew there like weeds that 
| April, so blue, so big, so tall. 

We sat down on a wide seat father had made 
under a group of weeping willows. Jimmy was 
on the ground, lying against mother’s knee, and 
Elizabeth and I had our arms about her. She 
drew a deep breath of the heavenly air. There 
was a pretty color in her cheeks, and her eyes 
were clear. You only noticed the soft waves of 
her hair, not the gray in them. Elizabeth had 
thrown a blue knit thing around her shoulders, 
and Jimmy had filled her lap with the violets. 
Her eyes wandered over the green, flower- 
wreathed yard. They passed the tall row of 
maples lifting their flame-like buds in front of the 
porch, and rested on the window of the room 
that had held her prisoner for so long. The thin 
white curtains fluttered out like immense moth- 
wings striving to beat closer to the sun. She 
seemed to fall into a pleasant reverie, from which | 
she roused presently and turned to look far across 
the land to the tremendous incurve of the moun- 
tain, then veiled in tremulous young foliage. 
Lower came the cleared lands and arable fields. 
Around one of these father and Frank were | 
We could see them as | 








| they worked. 


“Papa ought to be here,’ said Elizabeth, “but 
he is always working.” 
“Ah, we are such poor people,” said mother, | 


After breakfast Elizabeth and I wanted her to 


When all was in order we went out into the | 
sunshine itself, and mother looked over her | 


We only remembered that the rose 
had been renewed. We forgot the end of the 
| story. 

“Now for the dress!’’ I cried, as we reached 
the bottom drawer. 

This dress had been mother’s one magnificent 
wedding gift. A college mate of father’s who 
| was in business in China had sent it to her the 
| year after her marriage. 

It was a very heavy, very soft, pure silk — 
|a crépe. Merely to touch it sent royally rich 
| images flying through one’s brain. Just to look 
| at it was enough to turn an impressionable person 
into a poet. One moment it was silver, with violet 
| Shadows and glimmering jewel green lights. The 
| next, the most marvellous rosy glow spread like a 
sunrise flush until the whole dress was bathed in 
it exquisitely. Mother had made it with great 
daintiness and plainness, scorning to snip up the 
wonderful fabric into foolish puffs and ruffles, 
A little filmy fichu of real lace went with it. A 
beautiful woman would look as a queen should 
look in such a gown, and mother had been a 
beautiful woman. To us she was still beautiful. 
We carefully unfolded the dress from the tissue- 
paper and the silver paper, and we girls breathed 
a deep “‘Oh!’’ 

“Tt’s like sunrise and moonrise mixed up,”’ 
said Elizabeth. Jimmy fell eagerly on mother’s 
neck, kissing her and begging her to put it on. 
He was one of those children who fall in love 
with lovely things. 

“Please do, mother,’’ we urged, “it will delight 
father so! You haven’t had the dress on since 
Jimmy was born.’’ 

“But I am old now,” said mother. 
cheeks blushed. 

“You are just as dear and sweet to look at as 
ever,” I said. 

Mother fell to musing over the lustrous folds. 
We felt that they meant all of her young married 
life to her—all of its beauty and richness and 
freedom from care. She smoothed the silk 
delicately. 

“Your father loves it,”’ she said, and then 
| added, hesitatingly, “I believe I will wear it 
once more—for him.” 

That is how mother happened to be wearing 
the dress when father came in from his long ride. 
It threw a pink glow over her face, and she did 
not look fragile, just delicate and lovely, as she 
turned to greet him. He stood a moment in the 
door before he comprehended, and then I think 
| they both forgot us. The tenderest look I ever 
saw shone in mother’s eyes. She opened her 


Her dear 
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arms, and father went eagerly forward, straight 
into that dear embrace. 

“Tt is so beautiful to be well!’’ she said to him, 
putting her head on his breast, and drawing his 
down until their lips touched. They stood so 
long motionless that a vague misgiving awakened 
in my heart. 

“Father !’’ I cried, nervously. Then at last he 
lifted his head so that we could see mother’s face. 
We had never seen death before. We did not 
understand. We carried her to the lounge, crying 
out that she had fainted. 

But father knew. ‘She died as I kissed her,”’ 
he said. 

It happened long ago. I am a grown woman 
now, with husband and children of my own. 
Elizabeth is married, too. She lives at the home 
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far away. The last time I stayed over there 
all night, we sat in mother’s room and talked of 
her. 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, “it was terrible and 
sudden; but, O Narcissa, it was so sweet to die 
that way! It does not hurt me to remember that 
day. I would love for my husband and my 
children to have such a memory of me.” 

Father was out in the hall. We spoke low, 
but the door was ajar, and I think he heard. 
When we went into the sitting-room he was 
looking over some little faded photographs of 
mother that he carries always in his breast 
pocket in a small leather case. We both kissed 
him; but he clung to Elizabeth’s hand, and kept 
her by him. 














By EDWARD 


HEN 1 started working for 
W Peter Nixon, in Glendower’s 

Landing, Montana, on his 
ranch about twenty miles northeast of 
Glendive, I was a young man twenty 
years old, fresh from the east,—-I mean 
Wisconsin,—and I had brought from 
home a pair of bluetopped boots—I 
mean “long boots,” the kind that come 
up over the shins almost to the knees. Of these | 
boots I was perhaps a little vain, for they fitted 
me to a dot, and the tops, which were pieces of 
fine blue morocco going down the front about 
five inches, were unusual, as such tops were 
then generally of red or yellow. Nixon told me, 
the first morning I put the boots on, that I 
“eouldn’t get lost in this here county in them,” 
but the true story I’m going to tell you will show 
that he was near being mistaken. 

When he rode away toward Glendive and left 
me in charge of the ranch, I was standing on top 
of a haystack, forking down fodder to a small 
bunch of heifers that he wished to bring on fast 
for a dairy he was then thinking of starting. They 
stood outside the stout post-and-rail 
fence which guarded the stack, and 
I tossed the hay down over the 
fence to them. 

The day was in early April. 
Things had been shut up tight by p 
a hard frost following rain, and 
although a little fresh snow had 
failen in the night, I could hear the 
clattering of their horses before I 
gave any notice to them—I mean 
the men coming on the road from 
the river. My back was to them 
when first I heard them, and I did 
not turn round, for a good many 
bunches of men had been passing 
that way in the mornings of the 
two days I had already been 
working for Nixon. 

The first I saw of the men 
they were abreast of me in the 
road, about seventy yards away, 
and I don’t suppose I should have 
turned to look especially at them, if 
they had not pulled up suddenly. 
Then I saw they all had Winches- 
ters. And they were staring hard 
at me. 

The moment I turned full front 
to them they yelled in a sort of con- 
fused chorus, as of recognition, and 
I made out some cries of ““That’s 
him!” ‘“He’s the man!” “We’ve 
got him!” At the same moment, as 
if they had arranged it all before, 
they broke into two wings, and came loping on 
both sides of the stack and heifers. As I turned 
round to look for their man, thinking they saw 
him up near the corral, a big voice yelled: “Stay 
right there, Blue-tops, or you’ll be full of lead 
in a wink!” 

“Blue-tops!”” I looked down at my boots. | 
They meantme! But I was not scared. I thought 
they intended to play some practical joke on me, 
because my boots were so beautiful and unusual 
and conspicuous. I had been told many stories 
of the boyishness of Montana cattlemen. The 
question was whether to keep them playfully off 
with the pitchfork or surrender good-naturedly 
and let them have their way—of course they 
would not really hurt me, although they might 
haze me, as a tenderfoot, a good deal. Or were 
they thieves who meant to run off the heifers ? 
That seemed most unlikely. 

While these easy reflections were in my mind, 
the tips of the wings of the cavalcade met on 
the other side of the haystack. The thirteen 
riders halted at about even distances apart, all 
facing inward, and so the stack and I were com- 
pletely surrounded by men with guns held ready 
to lift for shooting. But the heifers had bolted 
through the circle, and the men gave them never 
a look. Clearly their business was with me. 

I took a jocular expression of countenance, for 
it seemed the judicious thing to do, although the 
men looked anything but pleasant. Of course 








they wouldn’t let on that they were in good 


humor, I reflected, if hazing was their | 


game. 

“Come down out of that!’ a big 
graybeard commanded. 

“Not much!” said I, grinning. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” cried a young, 
gaunt man, impatiently, and lifted his 
rifle. “Let him have it right now!” 

“None of that, Jake!” cried the 
big man, grabbing the uplifted barrel. ‘“There’s | 
been shooting enough. Hanging is the thing. 
We've engaged to fetch him to the big oak, too!” 

“By gracious, it’s his infernal fool-grin I can’t 
stand!” shrieked the gaunt young man. “Come 
down out of that or I’ll plunk—oh—wow !” 

I heard this last expression, which sounded 
like a great guffaw, while I was coming down, 
which was quite unpremeditated by me, for I 
had been brandishing my pitchfork at the gaunt 
young joker, as I thought him, when a 
riata came over my head and my jocular 
forearm. In the next two seconds I was 
jerked down violently from the haystack, 
fell hard on the ground, and lay half 
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stunned, with all the wind knocked out of me. 

Before I could even try to spring up, three or 
four—I don’t know exactly how many—strong 
men had grasped me; my hands were tied 
together behind my back with what felt like 
wire and was rawhide; and I was hoisted up on 
an old crow-bait of Nixon’s that had been calmly | 
witnessing the proceedings. The men haltered 
him with a riata and led him away, I being barely 
able to sit up on his razor back. Two of the 
“jokers”? rode ahead, two beside me, and the 
rest tailed behind. So far as I could see, all | 
seemed very ready to shoot. 

It seemed to me that I was hurt internally. | 
At any rate, they had led me about half a mile 
before I was able to remonstrate, which I did as 
jocularly as I could, for I supposed I might earn 
a valuable reputation for “‘sand’”’ by taking the 
hazing pleasantly. 





“You fellows are too smart with the rope!” | young murderer in blue-topped boots, and he had 


I said. “If you’d played fair, I’d have kept the 
crowd off with the pitchfork—bet your life—” 
The man on my right, the gaunt young rider 
























so quick to anger, swung the baek of his left | I had been with him all the previous day, and 
hand against my mouth before I could finish. | just how I had been tinkering at a plow when 


This was too much. With my lips bleeding and 
mashed, I cried out, “Say, you needn’t think 


|I’m going to stand this sort of thing! Not 


much! You’re going too far! Striking me like 
that! You’re a brute! Just let my hands free 
and — 





Then he backhanded my nose, and the man 
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place, with father and the boys, and I live not | on my left punched me in the ribs, and I stopped | me, and offered to fight me in “any consarned 


my challenge and fell all at once into fear. 

Not a laugh had come from any man in the | 
cavalcade since I saw them first. What if they | 
were not counterfeiting those savage looks? | 
Were they in earnest? Did they, then, mistake 
me for some horse-thief? If so, I was in danger | 
of being hung soon, I thought, for Nixon had | 
told me that such had been the end of three | 
horse-thieves in the region. I at once began 
expostulating in a new tone. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked. “What am I 
accused of? I’ve only been here two days. I’m 
from Wisconsin, and I’ve been working for 
Nixon right along. There’s some mistake.” 

The gaunt, fierce young man on my right 
looked down at my boots with an evil grin. 
None of the others seemed to give my questions 
any attention. 

In vain I varied my questions; no reply was 
made, unless looks of increasing anger and 
disgust could be called replies. Finally the big 
graybeard, who was one of the two riding ahead 
of me, turned savagely, and said, ““You infernal 
murdering villain, I’ll gag you if you don’t shut 
up! Shut up!” And I did, but not before the 
young man had again swung the back of his 
hard hand against my mouth. With that, I 
confess I began to ery and sob. 

“Do you mind Jim’s woman, how she cried 
over him last night?’ said the young man, 
speaking to his comrade across my front with an 
air of intense loathing and contempt for me. 

A murder had been committed yesterday, then! | 
And I was supposed to be the slayer! 

In horror I spoke out again: “Great heavens, | 
men, don’t hang an innocent person!’ but | 
before I had quite finished, the big man turned, | 
and the fierce young man seized me by the back | 
of the neck and held me while the graybeard | 
jammed a quadrupled section of lariat into my | 
mouth, after tying its ends together with rawhide | 
thongs, which he finally tied behind my head. | 
It almost choked me; the taste was sickening, | 
and I thought I should faint with pain and 
terror. Now I could not even plead for my life. 

They took me two miles farther, and then I 
saw the river and a much 
larger company of men under 
a solitary great oak-tree. The 
big graybeard had already | 
galloped forward, and I sup-| 
posed he had told the others the | 
murderer was captured, ~ for | 
aman was out on a long, low | 
branch fixing a dangling rope. 

As I came near it, I | 
struggled to release my | 
arms, and made some 
sound with my mouth, | 
trying to shriek pro-| 
testations of innocence 
and demands that Nixon 
be brought; but they 
gave me little attention, 
and I could effect noth- 
ing until they pulled me 
down from the horse. 
Then I took them by 
surprise, for I began a 
series of kicks, and be- 
fore they had knocked 
me down and bound my 
legs, the fierce young 
man, who had struck me | 
three times, was doubled | 

j up, holding his stomach 
‘ with his two hands and | 
gasping, while two others 

were little better off. 
“Pretty good for a man 
with his hands tied!” 
said the graybeard, ap- 
preciatively. “First time 

I ever see a regular mur- 

dering villain that was 

so game. I’d feel like} 
givin’ him a square trial if it wasn’t a clear | 
waste of time;” and with that he looked hard at 
my blue-topped boots. 

“Aint he got ’em on?” said another. “Let 
him die in ’em, seeing he killed Jim in ’em!’’ 

Then I guessed the truth quite accurately. In 
fact, an unknown man in blue-topped boots had 
killed Jim Sutherland, a general favorite, near 
the door of Jim’s own house on the river-front, 
with no witnesses except the poor wife and two 
little children. Blue-topped boots were rare, and 
I corresponded in all respects to the description 
of a smooth-faced young man with blue-topped 
boots, which the distracted widow had given to 
the collected avengers. 

In ten minutes I should have been a dead boy, 
had not Nixon come galloping toward the tree. 
Somebody on his road had told him that the 
river-front was up looking for a smooth-faced 
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instantly guessed what might happen to me. 
Even his testimony did not easily prevail. 
But when he had told them again and again that 


the murder occurred, the men freed me, and the 
graybeard voiced the general sentiment with, 
“Young man, we’re mighty glad we didn’t hang 
ye, ’specially as the other feller in fool boots 
migbt have got off along of your hanging! 
We've got to fetch him!” 

And then the fierce youth apologized for striking 
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way I might choose,” if the apology did not 
satisfy me, which it did. 

Now that’s a true story, and a queer story, but 
there is queerer to come, and it is true, too. 

About a week after that, I was sent by Nixon 
to square some logs out on the bluff at the big 
bend on McGilligan’s Creek. Early in the morn- 
ing, just after I got to work, a man sneaked up 
in the bushes and covered me with a Winchester 
before I knew he was there. He made me hold 
up my hands, and then he came out of the under- 
growth—a young, starved man, with a stubbly 


| young beard and blue-topped boots. 


He took the cold snack I had brought with me 
for lunch, ate it ravenously, and then asked me 
the news of the neighborhood. I told him the 
story of my blue-topped boots. 

Well, sir, to see that fellow roar, laughing at 
it—he almost lay down! Then he looked seri- 
ously at his own blue-tops. And finally, he told 
me to keep on at my work mighty steady, for 


| he would be in the bushes watching, and would 


“plunk’”’ me if I neglected my duty to m) 
employer, as that would be very wrong. 

When it was near noon, it suddenly struck me 
that the young man might not be in the bushes 
watching me. In fact, he was not. He had 
probably “made tracks” as soon as he saw nx 
back at work. I hurried to Nixon’s as soon as | 
was sure of this, and the river-front men were 
hot after the fugitive early in the afternoon. But 
they found only the blue tops of his boots, which 
he had cut off and left in the bushes. 

I am not entirely sure of the fate of the 
unknown murderer, but it is certain that the 
skeleton and clothing of a man who had probably 
starved to death were found about forty miles 
from us, in a secluded gully, the next winter. 
And the tops of his boots had been cut off. 
Nobody in our neighborhood knew of this until 
it was too late to try whether the blue tops, which 
Nixon keeps to this day, would fit the shortened 
uppers, but I have little doubt that the murderer 
had died in the cut-offs. 

Such is the story that was told to me on the 
morning of August 16, 1899, by a Montana 
man, with whom I conversed on the journey 
from Montreal. 





THE WOODCHUCK. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. 


HE woodchuck is so often seen sitting alone 
on his earthen threshold that you are apt 
to think of him as a solitary old bachelor, 

and can almost imagine him grumbling that the 
clover doesn’t have the flavor it did in his youth. 
But you do occasionally see the whole family, 
and you may perhaps have the rare privilege of 
seeing the mother removing her young to a safer 
home than that in which they were born—carry- 
ing them just as a cat does her kittens. The 
young fellows sometimes betake themselves to 
solitary wandering when not more than one- 
third grown, and are then apt to get into serious 
trouble if met by a dog, or no less terrible boy. 

One day I came upon such a one, who was 
exploring the orchard at a foolhardy distance 
from the maternal burrow, toward which, on 
seeing me, he began to retreat. A barbarous 
instinct impelled me to give chase, and I soon 
overtook him. He threw himself upon his back 
for defence, I presume, but he held up his paws 
in a manner so appealing that it would have 
softened even a boy’s heart. 

In some parts of New England woodchucks 
are so numerous as to be a pest, burrowing the 
ground, trampling the clover, ravaging the bean- 
fields, devouring the plants, leaf and pod, and 
sometimes invading the vegetable-garden. Then 
the farmer finds it necessary to wage a war of 
extermination, or at least of decimation, for the 
last of them seems never to be killed. Like the 
contents of the once famous razor-strop man’s 
basket, “there are always a few more left.” 
And indeed I, for one, should be sorry never 
again see the upright, motionless, stump-like 
figure, and never again to hear that piercing 
whistle, which seems half a chuckle of derision. 

Sometimes the woodchuck has a hankering for 
carnivorous diet, and raids the chicken-coop; 
sometimes he becomes a climber, and takes to the 
trees for leaves. 

A friend of mine in Maine, who is a close 
observer of wild life, tells me that in his part o! 
the state there are more black woodchucks than 
brown, and that the end of their hibernation has 
an unvarying date. Here in Vermont the brow! 
are more numerous, and our skunk-trappers, who 
have a good opportunity for observation, tell 1 
that the time when the woodchucks come out !- 
regulated entirely by the weather. 

One to whom it is allotted to spend the whole 
year in this northern land, and bear the stress 0! 
the vigorous winter, almost envies this fellow, 
who, after enjoying the months of flowers, birds 
and green leaves, creeps, at the first hint of col! 
weather, closer to the warm heart of the earth, 
and falls into a sleep that neither nipping frosts 
nor howling wintry blasts disturb. While the 
lean fox shivers in his furs as he hunts the snowy 
fields for his meagre fare of mice, and the hai 
forages among the undergrowth for scant rations 
of browse, the woodchuck sleeps serenely with 
maw ungnawed by hunger. 

When, in the lengthening days, the snow begin 
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to melt a little about the door of his house, some 
warmer breath of air or moistening of the 
earthen floor awakens him, and he comes forth 
into the light to look upon the barren world. 
Then, they say, if he his own shadow, he 
takes warning of it of more biting cold to come, 


































In Five Chapters. 


PPARENTLY Long John and the Admiral | 
had seen quite enough of the firm of Cush- | 
ing Brothers for one day ; at any rate, Val | 

and I withdrew in good order, under cover of | 
darkness, leaving the enemy fishing skillets and | 
stew-pans out of the bottom of Namekagon River. | 

We reached camp after a fearful journey 
through the woods, where we staggered and 
stumbled in the deep darkness, like drunken 
men. We were bruised from falling over logs, 
and at least twice we plunged head foremost | 
into morasses which we could by no means see. 
But at last we came to the camp. The night | 
was nipping cool, with the white frost sparkling 
on the bushes. Val built a rousing fire. 

I rolled myself up in my blanket, and although | 
I was far from being comfortably warm, I | 
dropped almost instantly into a heavy sleep. | 
Quite suddenly I awoke and found myself sitting | 
bolt upright. My whole body was numb and | 
quivering with the cold, but an impression that | 
some danger threatened was more distressing. 
Why had I awakened ? 

I reached over and touched Val. He was| 
breathing heavily, oblivious te everything. Out- | 
side I could see a few live coals still glowing in | 
the ashes of the fire. Behind them, the trees | 
stood up like solemn sentinels from a background | 
of inky blackness. My senses were painfully | 
acute; I listened expectantly for the least sound | 
that should account for my sudden awakening. 

Presently I heard it. A twig snapped sharply, | 
a bent bush lashed back into place. They were | 
not the ordinary “‘creakings of the woods’’ which | 
alarm the novice woodsman; they possessed a 


certain sharp regularity that was unmistakable. 


| miles ? 
| pass Long John’s 


and retires for another sleep of forty days. But 
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followed him. 


If we were to be attacked,—and I | 
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| night long; but as we did not know but we 


if the sky is clouded, you may henceforth see | could not quite get Long John and the Admiral | might come near the brink of rapids before 
the imprint of his feet on the softened snow, | | out of my head,—we could find no better place | hearing them, we put a stone in our anchor line. 
linking his own to all his neighbors’ burrows, 
and then presently heigho, for the sprouting 
clover on the sunny southern slopes! 





— Chapter Three. 


discuss plans for the future. 
“What would you do?” 
Val asked. 

“Make a raft and follow 
’em,”’ I said. 

“They’ve got too much 
of a start. It will take a 
day or more of the hardest 
kind of work to build a 
raft that will carry us.” 

Presently Val slapped 
me on the back where I 
seemed sorest. 

“Ben, I have it!” he said. 
“You know the Nameka- 
gon curls like a ram’s horn. 
| Why ean’t we put our 
| goods on our backs 
and pack them 
through the pines 
for eight or ten 
We could 


fleet and then build our 
raft. They certainly didn’t 
|go far last night. I’m 
thinking Long John needed 
to rest up a little.” 

So we made our kit into 
two packs, one big and one 
little. All day long we 
toiled through the woods, 
keeping well back from the 
broad bottoms where the 
| river crooked among its 
| willows, and by nightfall 


| than a spot shaded from the glare of the fire. 
A moment we listened intently. The sound in 
the bushes continued, but we soon made it out 


to be across the river, which at this point was | 


narrow and swift, flowing between considerable 
hills. We wriggled silently nearer the water, | 
Val thrusting the rifle out before him. 

My heart leaped up and began to drum. Two | 
figures formed in the shadows on the farther 


‘*LONG JOHN WAS SHAKING HIS FIST AT US.”’ 


Instantly a vision of the blue, shaggy face of the we had covered about twelve miles. Val found | shore. They splashed into the water; one of | 
big explorer, as I had 3een it come up from the | some windfall pines lying close to the water’s | them threw up its splendid head, and I recog-| pointed out the dark water of the lake and 


water like the incarnation of hatred, grew before | edge, and before we crawled into the tent for the | nized with a throb that went warm all over me shivered his shoulders. 


my mind’s eye. Had Long John and the Ad- 
miral come for their revenge? 
Other twigs cracked still closer to the tent, and 


then one of the guy-ropes twanged. For an |“ 


instant everything was silent again, as if the | 
intruder feared that he might have awakened his 
intended victims. 

I reached over Val, marvelling that so good a 
woodsman should not be awake to such an emer- 
gency, and lifted the rifle. Then I remembered 
that it was loaded with moist powder, and I 
cautiously drew my hunting-knife. 

The skillet which lay near the fire rang sharply 
as if something had stumbled over it. I could 
stand it no longer. I leaned forward and sprang 
out suddenly, with both knife and rifle in hand. 
A stupid little porcupine which was nibbling a 
few stray pork-rinds stood bristling with his feet 
in our skillet. I was tempted to kill him out 
of sheer exasperation, but it always went against 
me to take life unless there was need of food. 
And so poor little porky, who had been walking 
in a villain’s boots, scurried away into the 
underbrush, no doubt astonished at the rude 
interruption of his midnight feast. 

“Cold, lad?” murmured Val; and when I lay 
down he put his arm around me. 

Once again I woke up and reached out to 
touch Val. He was sleeping, with nothing over 
him but his blue mackinaw coat, and that was 
wet. His blanket was close wrapped around 
me. I could not help the lump that came into 
my throat when I thought of Val’s tenderness, 
8o I took the blanket off and covered him up 
gently. But when I awoke in the morning, with 
the sun streaming into the tent, the blanket was 
over me again and Val lay bare. 

We were so lame when we crawled out that 
we «ould hardly step. Val was further afflicted 
with an ugly blue welt where Long John’s re- 
vol, " had struck his shoulder. Yet, in spite of 
this nd the fact that we were both miserably 
Pinc:-d and cold, he insisted that we take an 
Ind: . plunge in the river. 

VW. came out, and jumped and struck and 
Slap 1 each other until our blood was well 
stir: again. But we had an icy ordeal in 
gett’ ; into our wet clothing. 

_A’ Sreakfast, we talked over the battle of the 
nigh’ .efore. When I told Val how I had fooled 
the _ \miral with a rifle that would not shoot, he 
lay ck and laughed, and looked at me admir- 
ingl. “That was clever,” he said. “I’d never 
thou >t of it in the world.” 

I ition this just to show how Val, who had 
bor he brunt of the fight, never once thought 
of own performance. But that is the trait 
tha‘ '..s made Val the much-loved man that he is. 

A jnart of hot coffee and plenty of bear steak 
and ‘orn-meal made us new men, and we began to | 








night, we had chopped out a log for the raft. 


| a magnificent buck deer, with spreading antlers. 


| It turned out to be very lucky that we did. 

| Along toward morning I grew heavy with 
sleep, and was nodding over my paddle when we 
swept around a bend of the river and came quite 
suddenly upon our rivals’ raft! I touched Val, 
and he leaped up and seized his rifle, but the two 

men did not stir. 

| At this point our raft slowed up, and we found 
we had come to a place where the river widened 
out into a sort of lake, with hardly any 
perceptible current. 

Very cautiously Val and I drove the 
raft forward, taking care not even to lift 
the paddles from the water. Long John 
was lying flat on his back on the wet logs, 
making merry music with his nose. 
Behind him, the Admiral sat on a kit-box, 
with the paddle slipping from his loosen- 
ing fingers. He had gone to sleep at his 
post. He was humped forward, with his 
elbows on his knees, and he looked every 
inch the admiral of a raft. 

As he slept, his head 
would work forward in 
a series of rhythmic 
lurches, and just when 
we thought he must 


bump forward on his 
crown and fall over into 
the water, he would 


right himself with a 
jerk, give a wheezy 
‘gasp or two, and then 
begin his downward 
Jurches again. All the 
while he played a so- 
prano accompaniment 
to Long John’s bass. 
It was all so infinitely 
ludicrous that Val could 
hardly keep the laugh- 
ter, which he penned up, 
from gurgling forth. 
For some time we 
floated along little more 
than a score of feet 
away from them. And 
then, of a sudden, out 
of the humor of the 
situation and the sight 
of our anchor-stone, a 
plan took form in my 
mind. 
I whispered it to Val, but he shook his head, 


But I nodded, and 
| straightway began to throw off my clothing. 


The next morning, while Val was heaping up | A step behind him a doe arched her neck and | Val still shook his head, but he was looking at 


some fat pine-knots for a fire, he called to me: 
Listen, Ben!” 
Up the river we heard the sound of voices. A 
moment later we beheld the Admiral’s lean face 
above the weeds. 

“Now, then,” he was saying, in a wheedling 
voice, “‘let’s stop and eat something.” 

“Oh, you’re always eatin’!’”’ responded the 
hoarse voice. “If you’d only eaten the little 
fellow last night, we’d have been saved trouble!” 

“And if you’d eaten the big fellow —” began 
the Admiral, with spirit; but he was interrupted 
with an explosion of oaths. Val and I, lying flat 
on our stomachs, shook with laughter. 

But we were sobered before we could leave 
off wriggling like snakes in the grass; for 
Long John took it into his head that he, too, 
wanted something to eat, and they tied up a 
score of yards below us and cooked their break- 
fast. We could hear them growling and fussing 
and swearing, and we were glad when they were 
off, even though every moment carried them 
farther away from us. 

“Tt is comforting to know just where they are,” 
Val commented. 

Altogether, we did as hard a day’s work as I 
ever experienced. After the logs were cut, it 
was a Titan’s task to get them rolled into the 
water. We were without peevies, pikes, or ap- 
pliances of any kind except what we could cut 
with our axes. But the work was finally accom- 
plished and the logs lay in the river, lashed 
together with tent-ropes in the form of a raft. 

During the day we had cooked nearly all our 
bear meat and corn-meal, and proposed to eat it 


cold on the voyage. Our provisions were running | 


short, but we hoped to get a shot at some game 
before long. 

That evening we floated and paddled until we 
could no longer see the water ahead of us, and 
then we drew up to the bank and made camp. 
The woods came down close to the water, and 
extended back of us up a steep bank in a tangle 
of intermingled hardwood, pine and brambles. 


It was a raw, cloudy night, and we built a} 


cheery fire close to the river, and sat by it toasting 


our shins. Val stripped off his shirt and I | 
rubbed down his sore and swollen shoulder with | 
I know he must have suffered all 


cold water. 
day long, as he chopped and tugged at the logs, 
but never once had he made a complaint. 

While I was engaged in the capacity of nurse, 
we were startled by the rustling and crashing of 
something in the bushes. At first we thought it 
was behind us on the hill, and Val, with that 
quick instinct of the woodsman, had seized the | 
rifle and thrown himself flat on the ground | 
behind a clump of bushes, where I promptly 





| advanced into the water with timid steps. I | 
could see the shining eyes as they gazed with 
absorbed interest on the wonder of the fire. 

Slowly the pair advanced, their eyes never 
leaving the fire, although they stooped to drink. 
I heard Val’s elbow slide in the leaves, the 
firelight glimmered on the rifle-barrel, a report 
rang out sharply. The great buck leaped sheer 
from the water, doubled and fell. In the woods 
behind him the doe bounded away. 

“Tt seemed a pity,” Val said, speaking my 
own thought. But hunger knows no laws. 

The sun was just coming over the shaggy hills 
when we awakened the next morning. The 
river-valley was filled with a fleecy mist, golden 
at the top, where the sunlight touched it. All 
the still woods, with the purple of the oak, the 
scarlet of the creepers, the red and yellow of the 
swamp-maples, and all of those other tints of 
the Northern autumn, walled in with a rim of the 


and every spear of grass and every leaf-point | 


descended to mundane things with a keen ap- | 
petite. 

After a hasty breakfast, we packed our kit | 
and loaded it on the raft. 





green of the pines, were yet soft with shadows, | 


me with the pride of admiration in his eye. And 
I did so want to do something which should 
show as bold a spirit as his own! 

The air was frosty and crisp, and as I pre- 
pared to slip into the dark water, I had qualms 
that almost made me give over my plans. But 
with a pretence to boldness I slipped into the 
icy water, not without a hitch of the breath and 
| a painful contraction of the legs. In my teeth I 
held the end of the light line made by tying some 
of our tent-ropes together. The flat stone was 
on the other end of it. 

I was a good swimmer, and with deep under- 
strokes I slipped through the water with hardly 
more than a lisping of the little waves that curled 
backward from my throat. Behind me, Val sat 
on the raft with the rifle acvess his knees. In 
front, my eyes never for a moment left the face 
of the sleeping Admiral. My heart went down 
and down with his head, and leaped up and 
filled my throat when it went up. 

But sdon my fingers touched the rough bark 





bore its pendant of dew. For a moment I dwelt | of the logs. With infinite care, lest the raft 
in paradise, and then I sniffed venison—and I | should jar, I tied my rope around one of their 


crosspieces. Then I held my hand up as a 
_ signal to Val, and he dropped the stone into the 
lake. Our rivals were anchored while they 


We had cut two) | slept. Their raft swung round slowly; now it 


stubby logs for seats. Between them we heaped was broadside of the stream, and now it was 


| the packs, leaving the rifle within easy reach. | 
We had two poles and two paddles, and we took | 


turns in using them. The raft was clumsy and 
heavy, and yet we made very good progress | been a pound trout. 
| the pack and rolled and writhed with smothered 


where the current was swift. 

That evening we swept around a thicket of 
jack-pines, and came out on the broad St. Croix, 
| but we decided to rest for the night before trust- 
| ing ourselves to its brown, swift current. We 
looked in vain for Long John and the Admiral. 
They were evidently far ahead of us, and yet we 
did not despair of overtaking them; we were 
both young and hopeful. 

It was fortunate that we did not attempt to | 
navigate the St. Croix by night. Even on the 
following day we often found it difficult to guide 
| our craft, albeit we both used our paddles to the 
utmost of our strength. 
narrowly escaped being dashed upon hidden 





rocks or carried over ripples where we should | 
| us, they never thought to look ashore until we 


| 


| On the following day we found that our | 


have stranded. 


| paddles were become of little use except as 
| rudders, and so we trusted ourselves to the 
| current and rested. Indeed, I lay down on the 
| pack and slept most of the afternoon, while Val 
watched the raft, and then in the evening Val 
took his turn fora nap. The river being larger 
| and a trifle less rapid, we decided to float all, 





More than once we) 


pointing its prow upward toward the pole star. 

I swam silently back through the dark water, 
and Vail lifted me aboard our own raft as if I had 
After that he lay back on 


laughter. 

As soon as I had slipped into my clothes, we 
propelled the raft well down toward the end of 
the lake, where it again took on more of the 
semblance of a river. 

By this time morning was breaking. A flock 
of honking wild geese flew over our heads. The 
| noise served to awaken Long John and the 
Admiral almost simultaneously. We saw the 
Admiral scramble for his paddle, while Long 
John straightened up and looked around. 

They saw us. In an instant both of them 
were paddling for dear life and trying to overtake 
us, and yet perfectly unaware of their heavy 
raft being anchored. With their eyes fixed on 


were nearly at the outlet. Then the Admiral 
stood up with a shriek, and we knew he had 
discovered the trick. 

The last we saw of them that day, Long John 
was shaking his fist at us and roaring like a bull, 
while we slipped into the river at the lower end 
of the lake and sped merrily on to the southward. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Current Topics. 


A flash of a hostile gun, and the whole world | 
seems at odds. The fierce light of a consuming 
calamity, as at Ottawa, and the whole world is 
kin. 5a 

The people of Porto Rico were astonished 
to see their first American governor come among 
them in plain clothes, and with no pomp and | 
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Examples in every-day life emphasize the differ- 
ence. Two mules draw one hundred tons of | 
coal in a canal-boat; on land they would have 
difficulty in tugging three or four tons in a coal- 
cart. The force of the wind is sufficient to move 
a boat of great size, but wagons are never so! 
propelled. Hence, whatever the power used, 
water-borne freights the world over are cheap, 
and land routes are dear. This consideration 
greatly affects the growth of cities and of nations. 
Pittsburg coal and Lake Superior ores are near 
together, because they can be transported so great 
a part of the distance by water. It also largely 
accounts for America’s prominence as a great 
steel-producing country. Stove coal is usually | 
cheap in places to which it cin go by water, and | 
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==> | much more easily on the water than over the land. | countries of the Northern Hemisphere: the | old. Still the pedestrians, who will always be in 
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United States, Russia, France, India, Austria- the majority, must have the right of way. But 
Hungary, Germany and Italy; but of these | it may reasonably be required that they shall 
countries two only, the United States and Russia, keep their eyes open, not loiter on crossings, and 
produce a quantity greatly in excess of their own | never invade bicycle paths or driveways. 
demands. As for riders and drivers, it should not be 
a re | permitted to propel vehicles at such a speed that 
they cannot be quickly checked, turned or stopped. 
iii ca » Bells or whistles should be attached to rubber- 
Sonpenan hk Coat teak aeons: } tired vehicles, and at night such vehicles should 
Pope. | display lights, visible behind and before—sensible 
~ lights, moreover, not so brilliant that they blind 


uF F | the rider and all who meet him. 
Religious Enthusiasm. | In Paris, the automobile and the bicycle, badly 


Petar HARRISON, in his fare ™ishandled, have terrorized the community, and 


HEALTH AND PEACE. 





well address at the Ecumenical Missionary | the man who walks and the man who rides are 
Conference at New York,—over the ses- Mutually hostile. Perhaps this country will order 


cireumstance. They had been accustomed to bad | high where it must go by rail. The same is true | sions of which he had presided for nine days,— | things more wisely. The case demands only a 


government with endless “fuss and feathers.” 
They ought easily to be reconciled to the change, 
so long as the quiet man in plain clothes gives 
them good government. 

It is the crowning honor of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, who has just celebrated her 
eighty-sixth birthday, that the world does not so 
much say how much money she inherited, or 
how much she is now worth, as how much she 
has given away for the good of her fellows. 
More than five million dollars is the record of her 
beneficence, and there are few that surpass it. 

Since logs cut on timber lands leased by the 
government of Ontario must henceforth be man- 
ufactured within that province, many Michigan 
lumber-mills are being removed to Canada. The 
millmen seem to take the matter calmly. Other 
philosophers and all statesmen should do the 
same. Canada is only doing as, under like 
conditions, the United States would probably do, 
and if we were to be generous we might even 
congratulate her on finding a new way to increase 
her trade and population. 

Canon Edmonds, who spoke for the foreign 
delegates at the farewell meeting of the Ecumen- 
ical Missionary Conference, said: “You have got 
your problems to solve in this nation, but you 
will solve them.’”” There has never been a 
moment since the foundation of our government | 
when that feeling has not been supreme in the 





of all bulky and heavy commodities. 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 
Our nightingale most feels night’s power, 
And spring is dearest to our flower. | 
Philip Bourke Marston. | 
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The Session of Congress. 


HE effort that is making to bring about an 
early adjournment of Congress shows the 
importance which, in our political system, | 
is attached to the national conventions. 

The sessions of Congress, which open in> 
December of each year, alternate in length. The | 
session which begins in December in an even- 
numbered year must adjourn on March 4th 
following, for at that time the term of the House 
of Representatives expires. This is “the short 
session.” In the other years there is no limit to 
the length of the session. It sometimes lasts 
until September or October. But there is a dis- 
position to bring the session in presidential years 
to an end in season for the members to attend 
the national conventions. 

Beside the convenience of being free to attend 
these great gatherings, and the heat of a summer 
in Washington, there is another good reason for 
making the session in a presidential year as short 
as possible. The doings of the party in power | 
are closely watched and severely criticised. The | 
people will be asked to condemn those acts by | 








| blages in Carnegie Hall, where the conference | 


referred to the exciting political campaigns he spirit of consideration and a modicum of common 
had witnessed, and the great audiences he had | S€2Se. 
seen gathered to listen to the discussion of public | 
questions. He had addressed great party assem- | 
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Helping the Census-Taker. 
O-MORROW, June ist, many thousands 





met, but he had never been associated, he said, ’ 
with a political campaign, the interest in which of men officially known as enumerators 
was sufficient to fill that hall and crowd three or | ~__ Will begin to take the twelfth census of the 
four overflow meetings three times a day for nine United States. During the coming month they 
days. will be expected to visit every home. They will 
This is the testimony of an experienced cam- 8K many questions. = 
paigner. It is fully sustained by the reports | Not one of these questions is unnecessary, and 
of the secular press. The great meeting which Tightly regarded, none is impertinent. Every 
President Harrison addressed was the last of a ¢curate answer will help to carry out the purpose 
series of about sixty; yet so far was the enthusi- | of the census, which is, to determine and record 
asm of the occasion from being exhausted that | the social condition and industrial standing of the 
every available foot of sitting or standing room | People of this country. Truth -telling cannot 
was occupied, and the fervor of the audience | Possibly have embarrassing results. The infor- 
was shown by spontaneous outbursts of applause ™mation given the enumerator will not be used as 
and cheers. No cause other than a religious one |@ basis of taxation nor communicated to any 
can be named which would have called together | 45S€Ssor ; and if the enumerator makes any facts 
such great audiences for a series of days and held | Public he will be liable to a heavy penalty. 
them with interest unabated till the last moment. _ The enumerators will undoubtedly try to do 
Similar enthusiasm is manifested at the annual their work discreetly and well, for they are 
conventions of the Christian Endeavor societies, Teputable citizens, carefully chosen. The govern- 
which meet now on one side of the continent and ment gives them all the aid it can, in the form 
again on the other, and even journey across the of instructions so comprehensive that they fill a 
Atlantic. It marked the meetings of the Inter- Pamphlet of sixty-four pages. But the success 
national Congregational Council at Boston last of the census really depends upon the intelligent 
year. It shows itself at the meetings of the Operation of the people. 
quadrennial general conference of the Methodist | We trust that readers of The Companion will 
Church, which held its session this month at Teceive the enumerator o y, answer his 
Chicago; and at similar national or international questions frankly, and in no way hamper or 


hearts of the American people. No temporary | turning the government over to the opposition. | gatherings of the Episcopal, Presbyterian and ‘elay him. He is the agent of a great govern- 


fear or depression has weakened the nation’s | Therefore, the less any Congress does, the less it other churches. Such great convocations furnish | 


purpose to fulfil its mission, nor eclipsed its faith | 
in its ability to do the things given it to do. 


Stock-raisers among our farmer readers 
may be interested in learning that, according to 
information sent to the State Department by the 
consul at Mainz, a simple preventive against 
the hoof and mouth disease, so fatal in its effects 
among cattle, is reported to have been discovered 
by a scientific investigator of the disease. It is 
said that if well-boiled milk, taken from the 
diseased cattle, be fed for a period of about eight 
days to those of the herd not yet affected, they 
will acquire complete immunity from the disease 
thereafter. 


There are some wet spots on what is 
known as “the dry land.” In the Kameruns, 
West Africa, the meteorologists have just re- 
ported a small area over which three hundred 
and seventy-two inches of rain fell in a single 
year. Even this is droughty compared with 
Cherra-punji, among the hills of Assam, where 
the record shows a mean annual rainfall of four 
hundred and seveffty-five inches, or nearly forty 
feet. In Oregon, where they have eighty inches 
of rain, the Californians say the people are 
“web-footed.” The water-soaked Hindus and 
Africans should develop fins and gills. 

Must the Japanese ‘‘go,’’ too? Ten 
thousand of them are said to have landed on our 
Pacific coast during the first three weeks of 
April, and for several months they have been 
arriving at the rate of a hundred thousand a year, 
ten times the normal immigration. Some are 
known to be contract laborers, and will be 
deported ; others, later on, may wish they, too, 
had been sent back. It is suggested that many 
of them flee to this country because they fear war 
between Japan and Russia; but probably, if they 
had heard the story of a certain labor war in 
which the Chinese once figured, they would have 
preferred to take their chances at home. 

The opposite of rest is not work, it is 
restlessness, and one of the popular “quick-lunch 
counters” is its exponent. The modern time- 
saving young man, says a keen satirist, gives his 
order before removing hat or coat, thus econo- 
mizing fifteen seconds. When his order arrives, 
he gets his fork into it as it appears over his 
shoulder, and cleans the plate before the sauce 
appears, which thus has to be eaten by itself. 
Cups of coffee go down in two swallows. Little 
piles of cakes are cut in quarters and disappear 
in four mouthfuls; and the really accomplished 
luncher assimilates his last quarter of cakes, 
wiggles into his coat and pays his check at the 
desk at the samre moment. The next he is half a 
bleck away in pursuit of a receding trolley! 


The real reason behind the projected ship- 
canal through Nicaragua or the Isthmus of 
Panama, which is now engrossing so much atten- 
tion, is the fact that goods may be transported 


has to answer for. | 

Almost every act passed has some opponents, | 
and consequently costs votes. The laws which 
are “almost passed” are soon forgotten. The 
public does not concern itself deeply with the 
intentions of a party in power, but somebody is 
usually affected adversely by its acts. 

This consideration has given rise toa practice, | 
especially noticeable in presidential years, of | 
passing important measures through one house | 
only, leaving them “hanging in the air” when | 
Congress adjourns. The friends of a measure | 
which has passed one branch of Congress are | 
spurred on to help the party to complete its work ; 
those who might be hurt by the measure if passed 
are not ordinarily much aroused. 
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The Wheat Crop of the World. 


STATEMENT prepared by the United | 
States Department of Agriculture, show- | 
ing the wheat crop of the world for the 

last five years, contains much that is of peculiar | 
interest to Americans. 

First of all, it is worth noting that wheat is 
something the demand for which keeps always 
abreast of the supply. Year after year the 
world’s crop increases, yet gains in population, 
improvements in transportation and the growth 
of commerce enable consumption to keep pace. 
Last year’s crop of almost two and three-quarters 
billion bushels will be no more than sufficient for 
use and necessary reserves during this year. 

The continent of Europe produces more than 
one-half the world’s crop of wheat, and North 
America only about one-quarter ; yet Europe is 
a constant buyer and North America a constant 
seller. The one consumes almost the entire 
world’s surplus, the other is the world’s great 
surplus exporter. The contribution of the United 
States to last year’s crop was twenty and eight- 
tenths per cent., a larger share than that of any 
other country, Russia, with nearly eighteen per 
cent., being its nearest rival. 

The report brings out most interestingly the 
commercial significance of variations in the 
crop. In 1897, for instance, Europe produced 


mental: enterprise which should interest and 
cumulative evidence that the religious idea has ™ust benefit every citizen of the United States. 
not lost its power to sway great masses of men. ae 

He Studied His Pupils. 
D* EDWARD THRING, next to Arnold of 








The Shah’s Circuit. 
Rugby, was considered to be the most 


HE Shah of Persia, having been four years | successful teacher of boys in England. 
on the throne, wishes to see the world, and The duller the lad, the more eager was Doctor 
has planned a long journey. He will visit Thring to take him in hand and develop him. 

St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London | © one occasion a despairing father brouglit his 
and Constantinople, and will be entertained at | 8° t him. " 
all the courts. It will bea costly journey, and John must do everything his own way,” he 
M > 5., | Said. “He opp his teachers, his schoolfellows, 
the shah is not reputed to be rich; but his credit me in everything. He will not take it for granted 
is good, especially in St. Petersburg, where the | that twice two are four until he has counted for 
treasury is always ready to make advances to | himself.” 
the ruler of a vassal state whose territory Russia| “John is in a more hopeful condition than the 
covets. | amiable boy who always goes with the crowd,” 
Muzaffar-ed-din, the shah, is nearly fifty years | said the shrewd teacher, “‘provided he has common 
old. He looks younger than he is, for there are | sense — to find out some time that he is not 
bd rn | infallible.” 
no traces of gray in his jet-black hair and long, gtd um tor 
i ing m he, and tl asi tin haan te the FF oe two years, the father went again to Docto: 
narrow forehead. His eyes are soft and dreamy, “What miracle have you worked upon John?” 





| the contour of his face is regular, and his smile he asked. “He is happy, affectionate and sev- 


is that of an indolent and weak man who can be | sible.” 

easily amused. | “J taught him how to lead, and suffered him to 
He isa ruler without strength of character, who | P¢ 4 leader,” was the reply. “‘Boys are like sheep. 
is believed to have secured the throne through One finds a path, the others follow. The master- 
Russian support’when his older brother had a_ ful, strong boy can be trained into a wise captain. 
It is the weak lad who always copies his fellows 

- or right to it, and would have resisted foreign | that is not worth drilling.” 
more strenuously, He is a pleasure-| The theory of this famous teacher is more 








loving sovereign who likes to go about everything 
in the easiest way. 

Great results may follow the shah’s circuit of 
| European travel. An empire larger than France 
'and Germany together may be opened to Euro- 
pean commerce and American railway-building ; 
and Russia may find herself on the Persian Gulf 
and on the frontier of India, while Englishmen 
are asking whether Lord Salisbury was really 
in earnest when he declared that there was “room 
enough for all in Asia.” 
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New Rules of the Road. 


LL the world rides these days, but the city 
of Paris seems to have gone fairly wheel- 
mad. <A stormy campaign against ill- 





an unusually small proportion of the world’s | managed automobiles is now in progress there. 
supply, while the United States produced an | The police bicycle squad, just organized to control 
uncommonly large proportion. This was greatly | careless drivers, arrested thirty scorchers during 





to our advantage, for the European demand | 


advanced world prices, and we were able to sell 
our great surplus at profitable figures. 

In 1898 and 1899, however, these conditions | 
were reversed. Europe’s percentage of the 
world’s crop increased, while ours decreased. 
The result has been persistently low prices for 
wheat, in spite of a decided advance in the price 
of other agricultural products. An increase in 
the crop of South America and Australasia, most 
of which goes to Europe, and the abundance of 
the European rye crop, have also helped to keep 
the price down. 

Ordinarily more than seventy-five per cent. of 
the wheat crop of the world is produced in seven 





the first day it was on duty. 


worthy of attention because education too often 
treats boys and girls in the mass, neglecting inc(i- 
| vidual development. Doctor Thring, by care!!! 
attention to boys of peculiar character, has give! 
to the England of to-day some of its most useful 
men. 





Danced on the Eve of Waterloo. 


ITTLE girls should not be allowed to sit vu) 
# late. Still less should they be permitte: 
t to attend elaborate social functions. }1'! 
there are exceptions to most rules, and it is ne! 
probable that the Duchess of Richmond ev"! 
regretted her defiance of both these canons '' 
| allowing her little daughter of twelve to be pres 
| at what proved to be perhaps the most fam 
ball in history. 

Lady Louisa Madeline Tighe, who recently «| 
at Woodstock, Ireland, was the last survivo! 
the great ball given by her mother in Brussels 
which the Duke of Wellington and many of ' 
| officers were present, when couriers arrivin< 
| haste and later the faint booming of cali! 








We Americans, particularly those of us who | Summoned them from the dance to the battle-t 
dwell in cities, will soon have to deal with the|_ Te poet Byron and the novelist Thackeray |) 
, both described this ball. Readers of Thacke! 
same problem, and make sure that the man who “Van 
. .. | who delight in his own illustrations to é 
walks and the man who rides shall each “get his | pair must beware, however, of accepting t! 
rights. We have been substituting rubber for | as correct portraits of the belles of the b: 
steel in tires, even in horseshoes, and replacing | Thackeray had the perverted taste to prefer 
stone pavements with asphalt—that is, endeavor- | hoops and flounces of his own day to the grac 
ing to make vehicles run without noise. Since | Empire dress of 1815, which appeared to him ridi 
bicycles and automobiles are swift as well as | !0us in its quaintness, and he would not pic! 
silent, every day develops new dangers to be Amelia and Becky Sharp as he knew they » 


are have looked. 
guarded against in the streets. | Little Lady Louisa, in her flowing ringlets, 





The simple old rule of the road was, Give pedes- | narrow, short-waisted, short-sleeved gown 
trians the right of way, and turn to the right. | ner slippers with crossed ribbons, was of cou! 
The new rules must cover more ground than the | present as a privileged child, looking on; not a> “ 
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young lady participating. Nevertheless she was | twelve years’ ministry, reduced many of his con- 
allowed to dance one set, her partner, a lively red- | gregation to tears, and put his wholly unpremedi- 


| 


coated young lieutenant of Wellington’s forces, 
very trim and dashing in his dress uniform. He, 
too, was called away to the front. 

Her life stretched out nearly to the span of a 
century. Yet, looking back over nearly a hundred 
years, the old, old woman who has just died 
cherished no memory so thrilling as that of her 
first ball; opening with light music, the rustle of 
silks and pat of dancing feet, and closing in haste, 
anxiety, terror and confusion, to the sound of the 
cannon of Waterloo. 


———T sor 


A ROYAL SUFFERER. 


In his “Present-Day Egypt” Mr. Frederic 
Courtland Penfield pictures the fruitless efforts of 
the present Khedive of Egypt to secure his own 
comfort and safety upon the occasion when he 
crossed the sea from Austria to take upon himself 
his duties as ruler of Egypt. The story was told 
to the writer by the khedive himself. 

The khedive is a bad sailor, and suffered espe- 
cially on that winter voyage when he was sum- 
moned from Vienna to assume the throne of 
Egypt. Etiquette demanded that the Austrian 
emperor should place a vessel at the youth’s 
disposal, together with an escort of dignitaries 
from the Vienna court. 

The vessel appropriated for the purpose was old 
and small. Violent storms had made the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean turbulent, and the journey 
was disagreeable and trying. High seas retarded 
progress, and even the ship’s officers wished 
themselves ashore. 

When at last they reached Brindisi the young 
ruler begged that the ship might wait for better 
weather. 

“I must not stop, highness,” was the admiral’s 
reply, “for it is the emperor’s command to lose no 
time, and the etiquette must be observed.” 

So the ship pursued its course, and Prince 
Abbas suffered with what patience he might. 
When the peaceful harbors of Greece came in 
sight he again pleaded for delay, to be met once 
more with argument that the etiquette must be 
observed, for it was his majesty’s order. This 
proved too much for the sufferer. 

“Etiquette is well enough in its place,” he 
responded, “but his Majesty Francis Joseph is 
comfortable in Vienna, and not seasick on this 
awful ship.” 

The voyage was, however, successfully com- 
pleted, and the day after landing on Egyptian 
soil the prince took upon himself the rulership of 
Egypt. 
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ABLE TO HEAR IT. 


It is well known that Joseph Medill, late editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, was somewhat deaf, 
although his ability at times to hear what was 
said in an ordinary tone of voice was frequently 
remarked. 

It is related of him that he dropped into the | 
business department of the office one day to make | 
| 





an inquiry about something that had occurred to | he 


him, and a young man who had been in his employ 
only a few months undertook, in a loud tone of 
voice, to enlighten him. 

“What did you say?” asked Mr. Medill, putting 
his hand to his ear. 

The young man repeated the question in a still 
louder voice. 

“TI can’t hear you,” said the editor. 

“Oh, chase yourself around the block, you old 
granny!” muttered the impatient employé, just 
above his breath. 

“I am not an old granny,” said Mr. Medill, 
turning away, “and I shall not chase myself 
around the block.” 

The fresh young man made immediate arrange- 
ments to say good-by to his job; but the great 
editor probably thought that the lesson he had | 
received was sufficient, and did not disturb him. 
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VERY OLD. 
A brick dating from the fortieth century before 





Christ is surely an object to be treated with ae 


| lotte, North Carolina, under a flag of truce. 


| 





| relates an instance of true politeness from one of 
| that unsavory brotherhood. He says, in “Tramp- 





sharply about on. the scoffers, and thundered out: 
“Who’re you lookin’ at? Ef you’re tryin’ to guy 
this Yank, you'd better stop! Ef you don’t there’ 
| be a fight!’ 


| I’m in the m 


good many years. 
|. “You forget the United States!” I could not 


THE YOUTH’S 


tated resignation into effect. 

An Ohio minister, on the contrary, some years 
ago decided to close a long pastorate. The care- 
fully concealed satisfaction of ms congregation 
found expression in a farewell reception, and a 
silver water-pitcher with laudatory addresses. 
All this so touched the heart of the recipient that 
he exclaimed: “My dear people, I will not leave 
you!” and there he is to this day. 


ONE MORE EULOGY. 

Lieut. A. W. Thomson says, in the Independent, 
that when the Civil War was practically over, he 
was sent from the camp at Lincolnton to Char- 
He 
entered the town, and was conducted to General 
Echols’s headquarters in a large upper room, 
evidently a schoolroom. | 


Our guide pointed out the general, a fine, portl 
ntleman, seated at a table. I advanced, anc 





id m rs on the table. | 
“General Echols, I presume?” I said. “These 
dispatches are from General Gillam. Shall I 


wait for an answer?” 

“Please be seated,” the general said. 

Glancing around, I saw sixteen or eighteen 
gentlemen, all, with one or two exceptions, in 
military uniform. Colonel Morgan came up to 
me, shook hands, and said: 

“T believe you and I are not entire strangers.” 

He had been our prisoner a year or so before. 
While we chatted, a gentleman in a civilian gray 
suit turned to address General Echols. The cold 
stare of a glass eye caught my attention, and the 
features were somewhat familiar. 

“Ah, Jefferson Davis! Are you here, pressed 
to the wall?” was my first thought. His face was 
far more pleasant than our Northern papers had 
pictured it. 

A dispatch was handed to General Echols, who 
read and reread it with an earnest, anxious look. 
Half-rising, he passed the paper to Mr. Davis, 
who read it slowly, and then handed it back. 

“Well,” said he, “we have lost a generous 
enemy.” 

It was the news of President Lincoln's assas- 
sination. 


SCRUPULOUS APOLOGY. 


International courtesies are to be observed, 
even in disreputable professions. Josiah Flynt, 





who has shared the company of tramps in order <4 


to procure data as to their methods of living, | 


ing with Tramps:” 

In Glasgow, a oienvegimene did me a good 
turn. We were walking along the street, when 
three town tramps came along and “guyed” m 
hat. My companion noticed it, and I told him 
had suffered in that way before. Then he turned 


“Let’s run,” said I, “if you really mean that.” 

“Not much! I'm En lish, you know, and I can 
knock out any Scotchman that comes ‘round. 
for it right now.” 

The town vagabonds took him at his word, and 
left. Then I said to him, “You English fellows 
seem to have things pretty much your own way 


re. 
“Yes,” said he, “we English fellers know how 
bluff. We’ve been bluffin’ the world now for a 


help interjectin, 


“Beg pardon, Yank,” said he. “Beg pardon!” 


ALL HE HAD TO KNOW. 

Epictetus taught that people, when they talk, 
should be careful that they know just what they 
say, and that they should not say things that they 
do not know, or which are aside from the subject. | 
Epictetus evidently had a disciple in a colored | 
man who kept the hats at the door to a restaurant, | 
of whom an amusing story was told by President | 
Eliot of Harvard University at a dinner of the | 
Cornell Club in Boston lately. | 

“A friend of mine, a college-professor,”’ Doctor | 





| Eliot said, “went to a crowded restaurant in New | 


York City for luncheon one day. The colored 
man in charge of the corridor took my friend’s hat 
and gave no cheek for it in return. n hour later, 
when the professor came out of the dining-room, | 
co) man glanced at ur! 

handed him his hat. The man’s abilit; 


respect. Such a brick, which is believed to be the | to remember so faithfully to whom each article o 


oldest in existence, was not long ago exhibited at | clothing belo 


a meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions et | 
Belles-Lettres of Paris by Monsieur Henzey, the | 
keeper of the Louvre. 

It is curved in shape, and although it has been 
baked, shows no signs of having been pressed or 
modelled. The maker’s mark is upon it, but that 
mark is very primitive in character, being merely 
the impress of the manufacturer’s thumb. As 
brickmaking was one of the earliest of the arts, | 
this brick must date back almost to the dawn of | 
civilization. 

This interesting relic of early times was dis- 
covered at Tello, the ancient Sirpulla, in Chaldea, 
by the French archzologist, De Sarzec. 


~ 
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THE TIMELY SERMON. 
Thoreau said that once, having occasion to | 





‘row an axe from Emerson, he took it back | either bby 
| from other 


“harper than he received it. Although he may do 
less voluntarily than Thoreau, the borrower 
bitually pays interest, and often usury, upon 
tools or sentiments which he appropriates. 

\ shy, nervous clergyman, says the late Bishop 
¥, Was once asked to fill the pulpit of a sick | 
nd, for which purpose he hastily borrowed a | 

_varly written sermon, headed “The Value of 
ne.” He got on very well in the pulpit till he 
ne to a sentence saying that as the pajish had 
‘own clock, it was his intention to present one. 
‘ng too nervous to skip the sentence, he did 
‘ually present the promised clock, which cost 
" over three hundred dollars. 

_ Under like circumstances, another vicar first 

“covered in the pulpit that the manuscript 

‘-rmon from which he was preaching had been 

Prepared upon the occasion of a farewell. The 

“lusions to the event being too numerous to be 

omitted, the viear spoke boldly of the close of his 





nged struck the professor as being 
something wonderful, and he asked: 

“How did you know this was my hat?’ 

“*T didn’t Know it, sah,’ answered the colored | 


man. 
“*Then why did you give it to me?’ 
“*Because you gave it to me, sah!’” 


OPTICIAN’S LATIN. 


Hiram had returned home from college, where 
he had won high honors as a student of the ancient 
languages, but he “fell down” one day when his 
sister, a demure young girl in her teens, asked 
him to translate a sign she had seen in front of an 
optician’s office, which read thus: } 

CON SULTU SABO UTYO UREY ES. 


Hiram struggled manfully with it for several 
minutes, and gave it up. 

“It isn’t Latin,” he said. “There are some | 
words in it that are Latin, but the others are 
in termination or are barbarisms 
hguages, and taken as a whole, it 
doesn’t make sense.” 

“That is what I said,” rejoined his sister, “but 


| Keturah, out in the kitchen, translates it without 


any trouble. She says it means, ‘Consult us about 
your eyes.’” 
Whereupon Hiram collapsed. 


APPROPRIATE. 
People who have the mistaken idea that poets 


| prefer to be addressed in what 1s commonly called 
| “high-flown language” sometimes say strange 
things. 


| 
One _ such misguided individual spoke to Col. | 
John Hay in a hotel parlor, soon after the great | 
fire in Ch cago. | 
“Well, Colonel Hay,” she said, advancing with | 
outstretched hand and her sweetest smile, “I | 
suppose we shall soon have the pleasure of — 
the sok fire embalmed in your liquid verse, sha 
we not?” | 





COMPANION. 


The Throat. “Brown's Broncmai Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 
STUF BIRDS, Animals, Reptiles, Fishes. Mount 

Insects, 2s, ete. Full instruction by mail 
2c. Fun, education, profit. Henry Pub. Co. Mass. 

50 different genuine Natal, Por- 
is to Rico, Orange F.S., Cape G.H., 
Labuan, Borneo, ete., with album, only 10 
ets.; 1000 fine mixed, 20 cts.; 1000 hinges, 8 
ets. Agents wanted, 50%. New 1900 list free. 

C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIs, MO. 
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Induces Refreshing Sleep 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and nourishes the tired brain. 


‘TRON VASES. 


Made with reservoir to hold water which 
is drawn up into the earth by capillary 
attraction. Desirable in any location, 
invaluable for cemeteries. Thousands in 
use. Over 100styles and sizes, $3 to $100 each. 
Catalogue on application. 


WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















The most delicious and healthful 
article of food that can be carried 
by golfers, bicyclists, tourists, and , 
students, 


Walter Baker & @s 


‘VANILLA 
CHOCOLATE 
CROQUETTES © 

d TABLETS 


If you do not find them at your 
grocer’s, or druggist’s, send us ten 
cents in stamps and we will, for the 
purpose of introducing them, send 
by mail a box of croquettes. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea 


DORCHESTER 
MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 
1780 


281 














Hot Chocolate Sauce. 


Melt ‘4 cake unsweetened chocolate with % cup 


of powdered sugar and ‘¢ cup boiling water, stir- 
ring, cook in double boiler to the consistency of 
molasses and serve hot. 

Poured over vanilla ice-cream makes 


|a delicious dessert. The ice-cream can 
be ‘made in three minutes with a 


Peerless Iceland 
Freezer. (One Motion.) 


It is the simplest freezer made. 

The can refolves around the stationary 
dasher. Few parts—little friction. 

It runs easier and lasts longer than a 
| many-motioned freezer. 
| Dasher is cleaned by simply dipping 
‘in hot water. All gearing enclosed. 

Thousands who had stopped making 
ice-cream at home because of the trouble, 
| now use the Peerless Iceland. 


A Four-Quart Freezer f- 
ree. 


| and Peerless Ice Chipper 


If not on sale in your town, write for information 

how to obtain the above absolutely free. On re- 

uest, we will send you our booklet, “Ice-Cream 

| Secrets,” which tells the secret of making fine ice- 
cream, like the best confectioners’. 


DANA & CO., Dept. D, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


| Who also make the ““Toy”’—for one pint of cream. 














DEFENDER 


MILLS 
Sheets, Pillow-Cases. 


This well-known brand 
is in universal use, and is 
popular for all ordinary 
conditions of wear and 
service. 

* 


Be sure to remember 
these brands, and ask for 
the one you want. 

Our gummed label brand 
on every article. You 
need not accept a sub- 
stitute. 


SELKIRK 


MILLS 


Sheets, Pillow-Cases. 


Heavy and durable, re- 
sembles linen in effect and 
can be used in its place. 
Where quality and hard 
service are required, as in 
hotels, steamships, hos- 
= sleeping-cars, etc., 
it is especially valuable. 


* 


Our goods are meas- 
ured after hemming and 
finishing — not before. 


BE SURE 
TO ASK 
ze)" 
THESE 
BRANDS 


MILLS 
Sheets, Pillow-Cases. 


A fine texture, soft sheet- 
ing, improves with laun- 
dering. A great favorite, 
especially with those sen- 
sitive to touch who desire 
a soft, smooth sheeting. 

* 

All our brands are made 
on our own premises under 
sanitary conditions —no 
sweat-shop work. 

Ask your dealer for a 
Booklet on Sheets and 
Pillow-Cases. 





WEXFORD 


MILLS 
Sheets, Pillow-Cases. 


This is the most beauti- 
ful sheeting manufactured 
It is strong, durable and 
fine in texture. It has the 
name of the best there is 
in sheetings. 


* 


All brands made in plain 
hemmed and hem-stitched, 
and include fancy hem- 
stitched and_ insertion- 
trimmed Sheets and Pillow- 
Cases in large assortment. 
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“17 ING DAVID”—a boy, 
by the Grace of God, 


toe: 

You may count his years by 
the pendulum-rod, 

Tick-tack! five times swung 
to and fro. 

He can run and ride, and 
swim and row, 

And he talks the talk of the 
sailors,—oh, 

Not wicked, of course, but—rather odd! 

A rollicking boy—by the Grace of God. 


PRINCE EDWARD 
OF YORK 


“King David” is heir, by the Grace of God 

(There are plenty of books will tell you so) 

Of a man who stumbled and kissed the sod, 
One time, not a thousand years ago,— 
And, being humble and meek and low, 
Stood up and swore by his great crossbow 

He was lord of that country—every rod! 

So he ruled as a king, by the Grace of God. 


“King David” is small, by the Grace of God: 

He blinks at his forefathers, row on row; 

And over his books you may see him nod :— 
It is hard that long white mark to toe, 
Just three steps down from a throne, you know ; 
And little he likes to be made to go. 

Why, even an elephant hates the prod! 

And a boy has a WILL! by the Grace of God. 


*‘King David” some day, by the Grace of God 

(Swing long, O tides! swing long and slow!), 

May leap from his vessel and kiss the clod,— 
His knights by the seashore kneeling low, 
Then mightily bend his good crossbow 
And swear, as a true king must, I trow, 

To keep his heritage—every rod, 

And rule it well, by the Grace of God. 


“King David” will grow, by the @race of God, 

And a Yankee-Dixie lad will grow. 

Through difficult ways they both must plod: 
O boys and girls! stand up in a row, 
Away from a throne three steps or so! 
All over the world sweet breezes blow, 

And a rose may flourish in any green sod: 

You shall rule—yourselves, by the Grace of God! 


™ 
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Serving His Country Still. 





“HE fact that suffering 
me often tries the dross out 
of a human life is no 
novelty. But we seldom 
hear of a human being 
whose affliction actually 
blots out of his memory 
all the evil of his past 
and leaves the good. 
Something like this ap- 
pears to have been true 





to us by a lady corre- 
spondent. A one-legged old soldier, on crutches, 
stopped at her house for a drink of water, and 
while enjoying the glass of milk she gave him, 
expressed his thanks with such a flow of Scripture 
language that she remarked: 
**You must be a great Bible-reader.”’ 
“Bless your kind heart,’ said the cripple, 


“T can’t read a word! I don’t even know my | pra 


letters.’’ 


Of course explanations followed. The old sol- | U% 


dier was the only child of a Christian minister, 
now long dead. The obliquities of his youth, the 
anxieties of his parents, his education received at 
school, his enlistment and iife in the army during 
the Civil War, the injuries that kept him for 
months in the hospital, “not much better than a 
dead man’’—were all forgotten history, known to 
him only by others’ testimony. 

“T came to myself,” he said, “with mind and 
body badly twisted, and pretty much everything 


gone. 

The loss was never made up, for he was too 
weak to study. The only thing restored to him 
was a gleam of the innocent life of his childhood. 

“Day after day,” he said, “it kept coming back 
to me,—what I’d learned when [ was a little 
fellow,—till I could repeat all my Bible lessons 
and hymns.” 

With this simple equipment, and a patriotic 
instinct that never left him, the broken-down 
veteran was unwilling to sit still. He felt like 
serving his country. This he did in the only 


way he knew of, by limping from place to place | She 


and preaching his child-religion, a religion. that 
“the wayfaring man, though a_ fool,” could 
understand. ; 

His pension kept the old man from actual 
want, but everywhere on his slow journeys he 
was more or less dependent, and his idea of his 
own value was very humbly phrased. To the 
lady who gave him more than the “disciple’s 
cup,’’ he said: 

“All I can give you back is my story and my 
texts. It’s all I can do for my country now. I 
gave her my youth, and I want to give her what’s 
left of me. I go about and repeat my Scriptur’ 
verses, and tell everybody to be good and learn 
the Bible and never say bad words. I’m just 
one 0’ God’s birds. I hop to folks’s doors and 
pick up crumbs, and pay for ’em with my song.” 

The lame pensioner was a patriot-evangelist, 
although he did not know it; he told ‘of two 
whom he often went to see, and whom he called 


Is an English boy from top | 
to . 


in a case lately reported | qq 


THE YOUTH'’S 


his “helpers”—one a nurse among the sick, and 
the other “a blind old woman sitting in the sun.” 
Both, like himself, had filled their minds in 
childhood with sacred texts, and the treasure 
made them ministers of benediction. 

It gave the worn-out veteran—a_ physical 
| wreck of a man—the power to sow germs of 
peace, good-will and religious hope. And the 
| same God who matured to fruit and shade the 
| scatterings of humble “Johnny Appleseed” by 
the waysides, will bring good harvest out of the 
poor soldier’s last work “for his country.” 


* 
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A Faithful Friend. 
H AUNTED by peril, gloom and mystery, the 








Arctic regions seem the native home of 
| tragedy. But among all the strange inci- 
| dents of which they have been the scene, few 
appeal more powerfully to the imagination than 
one recently related by Walter Wellman in his 
article, “A Race for the North Pole.” It reads 


COMPANION. 


Nineteenth Century” we have quoted, says that 
between 1841 and 1851 Mr. Bayard, Sr., arrived in 
England with plans for a Pacific railroad, and 
requested her father to show them to Messrs. 
Coutts, the great bankers. Her father—he was 
made a rear-admiral of the royal navy in 1849— 
my Re papers several days, and then, yielding 
to persuasions of his , who assured him 
that the Coutts partners would think him crazy if 
he went to them with such a wildcat scheme, he 
returned the papers to Mr. Bayard. 

When Prince Albert proposed the first great 
exhibition, the opposition to the plan was vehe- 
ment. Lord Brougham, upbraiding the House of 
Commons for its servility in countenancing the 
rash idea because it was Prince Albert’s, said: 
“Such facts only show more painfully that abso- 
lute prostration of the understanding which takes 
place, even in the minds of the bravest, when the 
word prince is mentioned in this country.” 

But the climax of —— to all progress was 
attained by Colonel Sibthorp, a tall, cadaverous 
member o Commons. He lumped foreigners 
together as a race whose characteristics were 
popery and immorality—to invite over to England 

ordes of these wretches would be the greatest 
curse that could befall the country. 

“Take care,” he shouted in the House, “of your 
wives and daughters! Take care of your propert 
and your lives! The enemy of mankind 
inspired Englishmen with S sc) 
that foreigners, who by free trade had 

nglish of their riches, might now rob them of 











like some grim imagining of De Maup or 
Poe; but it was simple fact. 


Volunteers had been called for among Mr. 
Wellman’s men to hold a little, lone outpost station 
during the Arctic winter. But two were desired, 
to take charge of the sledges, dogs and other 
equipments it was his intention to leave there; 
and the mien chosen were Bernt Bentzen, formerly 





with Nansen on the Fram, and Paul Bjoervig, his | 


neighbor at home. They were warm friends, and 
delighted to remain together. 
Late in October the rest of the party left them. 
| On the 26th of the next February 
| hurrying on ahead, saw their little snow-hut again, 
| and a roughly clad man, his face blackened with 
seal-oil smoke, hastening from it to meet him. 

“Bjoervig, how are you?” 

“Tam well, sir, but—but poor Bentzen is dead.” 

They clasped hands for a moment in silence ; 
then weeping, laughing and talking all at once, in 
the hysteric relief of companionship, the r soul 
told his story—and a noble story of a noble friend- 
ship it was, although to him it seemed, plainly, as 
natural and simple as it was tragic. 

He had then n alone for two months; Bent 
zen, after a long illness, during which he was 
frequently delirious, had died in his arms the day 
alter New Year’s. 


his friend’s body, his reply was: “I have not 
buried h sir,” i to the dark end of the 
hut. “He lies in there.” 

“Why did you not b him, Paul?” 

“Because, sir, I prom him I wouldn’t.” 

This promise he had given to soothe Bentzen’s 
dread lest the bears and foxes should unearth his 
= ‘it were interred only in snow; and in 
| od m-hard soil no other grave was possible at 


season. 

“T shall never Ly ol that moment,” says Mr. 
Wellman. “At first words did not appear to 
me to mean very much—only that a dead man had 
not been buried. Gradually the full proportions 
of the tragedy dawned on my consciousness. This 
man with black face, who was cutting up 
walrus meat and feeding ine fire, had been com- 

lied to pass two mon of the Arctic night in 

8 oy a no other companion than the body 


of his friend. 
“T lit a little oil-lamp,—a bicycle lamp it was,— 
and made m => the dark end of the hut. 
On the floor at my feet lay a one-man sleeping-bag, 
empty, with a blanket tumbled over it, and show- 
ing oy of occupancy the night before. Just 
beyond, within arm’s reach, lay a similar bag. 
This one was occupied. The flap at the top had 
been pulled tee r 
within. - as 


> 
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y over the face of the 
and contents were frozen as ha 
a rock. There, side by side, the quick and the 
dead had slept for eight weeks.” 

And the dead man had deserved his friend’s 


elity. 
That was hardest of all for me,” as Sere 
“when Bentzen was out of his head, and 

do an r . Once he caught 


up 
matter with you? 
week or two. See what an —— Ihave.’ And 
he got up and boiled some co 
bacon, sat here eating and laughing just to 
cheer me up, and then he fell over in a faint. I 
dra; him to his bag and—and he’s there yet.” 
nder the lee of a at rock the body of this 
and a cairn of rocks 





shelter the 

They found him a 
to pack the chinks 
head a cross, with name 

it; and although this work kept him several hours 


in that frightful cold, he would not leave it till it 
was done. 
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Ludicrous Opposition. 


HERE is no progress without the friction 
that begets heat and flame. Every reform 
has had to run the gauntlet of opposition. 

Sometimes this opposition becomes so outrageous 
as to be amusing, especially when seen in the light 
of subsequent events. 

During the summer of 1838 the steamship Great 
Western crossed and recrossed the Atlantic with- 
out an accident. Yet not a few English engineers 
and seamen doubted the ability of an ocean 
steamer to make regular trips. = 


“My dear friend,” said Admiral Isaac Coffin to 
Vincent Nolte, “if you esteem your life, give > 
the thought of taking passage in the Great Wi 
ern. She has had the good fortune to make one 
summer transatlantic voyage; but in autumn and 
winter it is a risk to human life to . 

may succeed once or twice, but in heavy 
winter storms no steamer can seud.” 

Sir Isaac, one of four American-born ish 
admirals, who served the crown in this century, 
was an enemy of all improvements. During the 
discussion in the House of Commons of the bill 
to authorize the construction of the Liverpool & 
Manchester Railroad, the admiral denounced the 
project as a flagrant imposition. . 

“He would not consent,” he said, “‘to see widows’ 
dee | and their strawberry-beds invaded. 

trains would take man: urs to perform 
the journey between Liverpool and Manchester. 
In the event of the scheme’s success, what was to 
be done with those who might still wish to travel 
in their own carriages? 

“What was to become of coachmakers, harness- 
makers, coachmen, innkeepers, horse-breeders 
and horse-dealers? Was the House aware of the 
smoke and the noise, the hiss and the whirl which 
locomotive engines, passing at the rate of ten or 
twelve miles an hour, would occasion? Neither 
the cattle plowing in the fields nor those grazin: 
in the meadows could behold the sight Fithout 
dismay. Iron would be raised in price one hun- 
dred per cent., or more probably be exhausted 
altogether. It would be the greatest nuisance, 
the most complete disturber of quiet and comfort, 
in all parts of the kingdom.” 

Mrs. Latimer, from whose “England in the 











r. Wellman, | 


When Mr. Wellman asked where he had buried | 





their honor. 1 pray for a great storm of hail and 
lightning to shatter the bu Iding destined to bring 








such calamities on my country. 









| GUEST OF A NIGHT. | 
BY. EMILY. HUNTINGTON MILLER | 
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| Two veiléd angels, clothed in glistening white, 
Said at my door, “Choose thou thy guest to-night.” 
I chose, and led her where the hearth-fire shone— 
Lo, this was Grief! and Joy afar had flown. 


|“ Grief,” I said, “since thou must be my guest, 
Come share my cup, and sleep upon my breast.” 

| But Joy unbidden came with morning light. 

“Set wide thy door! Grief tarries but a night.” 


«4 
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‘A Down-East Driver. 


HE New York Sun tells a story of Elihu 
Sanford of Dover, Me., now seventy years 
young, as they call him, who used to drive a 
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rump-patch is changed, in a flash, to a great doubie 
disk, or twin chrysanthemum, of white, shining 
afar like a spot of snow. 

In the middle of each bloom a dark brown sg; 
the musk-gland, is exposed, a great quantity o' 
the odor is set free, and the message is read by all 
that have noses to read. 

I know now that the 5) flecks in the 
Yellowstone uplands were made by this antelope 
heliograph. 
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Saved by His Insanity. 


ORTH American Indians always treated 
with great kindness the insane and the 
feeble-minded, believing that they would 

be punished for any injury to persons so unfortu- 
nate. General Strong tells how this pelief of the 
Indians enabled Professor Hayden, of the United 
States Geological Survey, to escape from a dan- 
gerous predicament. 
One day, after having filled his saddle-bags and 
pockets with pieces of various kinds of rock, the 
rofessor found that he had wandered far from 
S party, and started in search of them. Seeing 
some men on horseback, and sup ang thet they 
were his friends, he rode towa' em, but, to his 
horror, discovered that they were Indians. 
Pnowes Ses he was in the country of hostiles, 
he turned his horse and attempted to escape. But 


| his saddle-bags and a ee were full to 


| 





| 


| 
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| a> as was also 


tin box containing 
bugs and insects which hung at his side. Thus 
handicapped, he made but poor headway. The 
Indians soon overtook him, and in sign language 
ordered him to di t 
They proceeded at once to make an inspection 
of a gy” He had nothing with which to 
defend himself, his outfit being a pocket-knife 
hammer, chisel and watch. These they took, an 


























then began to pli their hands into his pockets, 
bringing them out filled with the rock specimens. 
| Again and in they did this, until pockets, 


pouch and saddle-bags were all emptied. As the 
ile of stones increased “pn the ground beside 
, the Indians burst into loud laughter. Finally 
ay my the tin box, and when they saw nothing 
in that but bugs and other insects, they quickly 
closed it, and looking at one another, and then 
very closely at Professor Hayden, the 
their foreheads and made the sign signifying crazy. 
Then they gave back all his things, even picking 
» the specimens and replacing them carefully in 
his pockets, pouch and saddle-bags, and in the 
sign language told him to mount his horse and 
go on. 


® 
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Peculiar Gifts. 


HE Pittsburg Bulletin has collected a few 
stories of strange wedding presents. Even 
at a marriage feast, as it seems, there will 
sometimes be the envious, or the jealous, or the 


“stage” between Dover and Sebec Lake. The | malicious. 


distance was seven miles, and the last four were 


| 
| 


over a rocky hill, “two miles up and two miles | 


down, with just dirt enough between the rocks to 
make mud after a rain,” as Sanford described it. 


One Gay Sentent had a party of five, Boston 
people, who were going for a trip on the lake. 
“Everything went well,” he said, “until we 
began to climb the hill. ‘Then the folks in the 
coach thought there wa’n’t things enough to 
wrong. They were sure we wouldn’t catch 
boat. First one head, then another would stick 
out and urge more ky If they only had a 
Boston driver, he would get them along. 

“T knew I was drivin’ as fast as any man, either 
from Boston or Halifax, could take ’em up that 
hill, an’ I knew the boat would wait, but it wa’n’t 
no use to say so. I let ’em talk, which they did 
about every five minutes. One of the women 
actually threatened to get out and walk. 

“T said nothin’, but minded my horses. One 
man inside was sort 0’ sensible, an’ said he guessed 
the driver knew his business. But the rest never 





t up. 
“We got to the ef the at last. Two 
miles away, down- to water’s edge 
tedman’s Landin’. road was steep and 


lay 8 

——. es of the way made of logs criscross, and 
without much dirt between ’em. meray used 
the brake a lot. But I never touched it t day. 
“My horses were sure-footed and I said ‘Gi'dap! 
h fer jo Boston drivers,’ I 
thinking 0 the folks inside. When 
in air it was a-hittin’ some- 
thi the road, a rock, or a stump, or a hole, to 

give it a fresh bist. 
“The folks inside got enough of it very quick, 
and shouted to me. But they had wanted to go 
faster, and I was a-goin’. 
“T had to mind my horses then. I called back 
‘Don n't worry! We'll catch the boat!’ and said 
| in’t draw rein until we struck the water 
aerial by the side of the landin’, an’ hed to 


ack out 

“The folks inside was a wreck. You ought to 
have seen one of women’s big hats. They 
were all mad but that one man who hed. 

“When the boat came back that night, I didn’t 
expect to see any more of the Boston people. But 
there they were, and the man hailed me from the 
deck. ‘We want to fo back with you,’ he said. 
ion; so I took ’em back to 
re on time, too. Just after we 
e man stuck his head out of the 
window and said, ‘Driver, go just as fast as you 
please.’ An’ I did.” 
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Antelope Heliograph. 


RNEST SETON-THOMPSON, in the Cen- 

FE tury Magazine, describes the danger-signal 

displayed by the antelope as a warning to 

his fellows, and tells how he discovered its manner 
of working. He says: 


Some years ago, while riding across the upland 
prairie of the Yellowstone, I noticed certain white 
specks in the far distance. ¥ came and dis- 
appeared several times, and then began moving 
southward. Then, in another direction, I discoy- 
ered other white specks, which also seemed to 
flash and Geappesr. A glass showed them to be 
antelope ; but it did not explain the flashing or the 
moving, which ultimately united the two bands. I 
found no explanation of that until the opportunity 
came to study the antelope in the Washington Zoo. 

I had been quietly watching the grazing herd 
when, contrary to rules, a dog chanced into the 
park. One animal glanced up from its grazing, 
uttered no sound, but gazed at the wolfish-looking 
intruder, while all the long white hairs of the 
rump-patch were raised with a jerk that made 
the patch flash in the sun like a tin pan. 

Every one of the antelope saw the flash, repeated 
it instantly, and raised his head to gaze in the 
direction where the first was gazing. At the same 
time, I noticed on the wind a peculiar musky smell. 
Some time later, when an opportunity came for 
dissecting an antelope’s rump-patch, I understood 
the phenomenon. 

Among the roots of the long white hair growin 
there, is a gland secreting a strong musk, an 
under the skin a broad sheet of muscular fibres. 
As soon as the antelope sees some stran 
or thrilling object, the muscle acts, and the 











A well-known author received from a rival man 
of letters a serap-book containing a collection of 
all the adverse criticisms his works had ever 
received, while a popular artist was presented 
with a set of elementary works upon self-instruc- 
tion in drawing and painting. 
since a gentleman, who is a passionate 
devotee of hunting, received as a bridal gift from 
an anonymous donor a complete set of false limbs, 
a set of artificial teeth, and a couple of glass eyes, 
—the whole of which must have cost a considerable 
sum,—accompanied by a note, the writer of which 
by reason of the recipient’s many 
falls while following the hounds, some or all of 
these substitutes would ultimately prove of use. 

An elderly, crusty esman, on copousing a 
spinster of mature age, was presented by a London 
undertaker with two coffins for himself and wife 
“which, unlike most of the other offe you will 
receive, are sure to of service.” The bride- 
groom. resented this singular, if useful, gift, and it 

Kk all the efforts of mutual friends to prevent a 
breach of the peace. 
ually vexatious was the gift received from his 
neighbors by an infirm octogenarian who wedded 
a pleasure-loving woman more than fifty years his 
junior. It was a large brass cage, “intended” — 
so ran the subscribers’ note—“to restrain the 
wayward flights of a giddy young wife who has 
married a decrepit old fool for his money.” 

The husband of a lady whose great beauty 
hardly atoned for her s tongue found among 
his wedding geosente a scold’s bridle or branks— 
a from his wife’s sisters, with the hope that, 
“if Kate makes your life as unbearable as she 
has made ours, P na! will not hesitate to put the 
accompanying offering to its original use.’ 
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Preparations for a Bath. 


CINCINNATI travelling man, says the Z£n- 
quirer, tells of a hotel experience in the 
interior of Arkansas. The paper adds 

that his friends look upon the story with suspicion. 
He had arrived at a small settlement, and repaired 
to the Eagle House, which was situated on the 
outskirts of the town and on the bank of a stream. 


After a dinner of side-meat and corn-bread he 
lighted a cigar, and the proprietor said: 

‘Stranger, is thar anything we ’uns kin do fol 
you-all ?’ 

Thinking to confound his host, the stranger 
answered: . 

“Wal, yes, come to think of it, I’d like to have 
a bath.” aa 

The proprietor let his feet drop from the railing 
upon which he had hoisted them, went into thie 
house, and returned in a moment with a huge tin 
cup full of soft soap, a rough towel, and a pick and 
shovel, which he offered to his guest. 

“What’s the pick and shovel for?” asked the 
travelling man. ; 

“Well, stranger,” answered the landlord, “th 
a low, and yo’-all ‘Il hev to dam up the 
creek.” 


* 





Naming the Pudding. 


ATE?’S place was in the dining-room, says the 
Worcester Gazette, speaking of a “mode! 
servant.” She was not the cook, but she 

had a fine talent for desserts, and often went into 
the kitchen to make up some special dainty. 


So it happened that when the mistress had a 
clerical dinner, with the bishop and two or thre« 
other churchmen, Kate was the author of the 

udding. She was very much pleased when the 
bishop a the dish and the other clergym ? 
echoed his opinion, but she masked her oars “ 
of the situation behind the solemn face which sli 
always wore when waiting on the table. a 

“Pray tell me,” said the bishop, “what is the 
name of this wonderful pudding?’ «what 

“1 really don’t know,” said the mistress. Wha 
is the name of it, Kate?” - 

Kate, very proud of the importance beater! 
upon her, but with features unmoved, said: es 
ma’am, to tell ye the truth, I’ve been so bus} 
to-day that I hadn’t time to name it; but “. 
wit! so many of reverend clergy here this 
eveuin’, it'll not be long before ’tis christened. 











THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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was so fond of perfumery that she never left off | they must do all they could to make mamma’s 

smelling of a bottle which she held in her hand; | birthday a happy one for her, by each giving her 

another who had such a sweet tooth that she ate | a present. 

candy from morning till night from a box that; “I'll tell you what!” said James, and after 

was never empty; and still another girl who! whispering together most mysteriously, they 
started off down-town with smiling faces, the 
four precious pennies carried tightly clasped in 
Phil’s chubby little fist. 

\ ¢ After a time they came back radiantly happy, 

Phil very much excited, and saying over and 

over, ““Where s’all I hide it? Oh, where s’all I 

keep it?” 

At last he ran to his mamma, with his sweet 
face all smiles, and holding up a big cigar-box, | 
asked, ‘‘What’s in it, mamma? ‘You tan't dess | 
*cause it’s such a big box.’’ | 

Mamma guessed; but no matter what she | 
guessed, Phil and his brothers always burst 
The morals—with a needle or pin; out laughing, Phil exclaiming continually, “You 
She simply puts them up on the J tan’t dess, never !’’ 

shelf, | After a while Phil became anxious again, and | 
And par — for you to help a insisted upon hiding the “big box.”” The brothers | 
imine Vassocnars. suggested many places it might be put, and finally 
Phil decided that “ "Way under the 
bed, mamma touldn’t weach it.’’ 

The next morning, when Phil was 
in the midst of being dressed, 
he suddenly remembered the 
precious box, and slipping | 
away from mamma, he ran 

to the bed, plumped | 


Dropped Stitches. 


RANDMOTHER smiled as she sat there 
rocking, 
And leisurely knitting a long black stocking. 
The girls were telling what they would do 
If their dreams of unlimited wealth came true. _| always kept her cam- S . 
And, “What would you do, dear grandma?” said | era with her and took 4 
The girl whose visions came out ahead. photographs continu- 
|ally. Then there was ee 





Said grandma: “If I’d unlimited riches, ind a 
l’d buy me some needles that wouldn’t drop |@ very in ustrious 
stitches!” young man who never 


“But it wouldn’t matter,” said one of them. “Then | once looked up from 
You never need pick them up again.” | the typewriter he was 
Grandmother shook her pretty white curls. | using; a washwoman 
“Listen to me,” she said, “my girls. who kept up an 
| endless scrub, scrub, 

serub; and an atb- 

letic young man who 





“No matter how high your wealth may mount, 
Dropping stitches will always count!” 
Grandmother never sticks them in— 
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The Bill-Board Family. eke - 


Little Carl Rogers felt that his lage 
lot was a very hard one when, in FES 
May, just when all the spring 
sports were coming on, he fell and 
broke his leg. 

Just across from Carl’s home a 
large block of stores was being 
built, and for the two weeks Carl 
had been in bed he had amused 
himself many hours of the day 
watching the workmen lay the 
foundation. This they had just 
finished, and now they had erected 
a fence twelve or fourteen feet high next 
to the sidewalk, shutting out all view of what 
was being done. Carl had enjoyed seeing the 
work go on, and had played that he was the 
superintendent, and that these were his men at 
work. 

Nothing that Aunt Cheery could think for 
Carl to do would quite take the place of the 
hidden workmen, and she was at her wits’ end 
just what to find to amuse him. 

A day or two after the workmen had fenced 
themselves in, Aunt Cheery was sitting at the 
window, when she saw something which made 
her laugh, and she turned to Carl and said: 

“Carl, you are going to have some new neigh- 
bors. They are beginning to move in now.” 

“Who? Where? Whatdo you mean? Have 
the Thomsons moved away ?” 

“No, this family is moving on to your fence. 
The servant has come, and she is busy shining up 
her pans so that she can see her face in them.” 

Aunt Cheery pulled the bed near the window, 
and pointed across the street where a bill-poster 
had just finished pasting a picture of a girl 
scouring tins, and was now unfolding another 
large sheet. Carl’s eyes brightened. 

“Oh, what do you think he’s going to put up 
next ?”’ he cried. “Oh, I’m going to play it’sa 
really family moving in. It will be most as good 
as the workmen. What would you call them, 
Aunt Cheery ?” 

“Why not call them the Bill-Board family ?” 
said his aunt. 

“Oh, that’s just the name for them! And look, 
there’s the kitchen stove, and the cook is baking 
cakes right away! They must have a lot of 
Servants,” he said a little later, “for there’s a 
funny little fellow with a white cap on making 
soup, and a pastry-cook has a tableful of lovely 
cakes and pies!” 








THE DOVES. 


And when their kindly work is done, 
Soar upward to the blue, 

For, as you rise to greet the sun, 
Their bright eyes follow you, 
No one else appeared that day, but the servants Fly low, O doves that nest so high, And so, O doves that nest so high, 

were just as busy as busy could be, for the maid Take them a greeting from the sky! You lift their thoughts up toward the sky! 


never left off from scouring her pans, the cook Ae Fo. 
from frying cakes, the chef from stirring his soup, 
and the pastry-cook never once left her table. | pulled constantly at his chest-weights; while at | himself down upon the floor, and wriggled his | 
The next morning, however, just as Carl was | one end of the fence a number of people were little fat body out of sight; and a moment later 
finishing his breakfast, the. bill-poster stopped | steadily eating pork and beans as if they could | came a plaintive wail: “O Ja-mes, de man’s | 
again before the fence, and presently there | never get enough. cheated me! Dey’s only one, dey’s only o-n-e!”’ | 
appeared a jaunty-looking old gentleman carrying | The fence was a long one, and there was room The brothers ran to him, full of excitement | 
packages of breakfast food. | on it for a very large family, and before Carl’s and laughter, crying, “Let’s see! How’s he | 
“The grandpa has come! The grandpa has leg was mended it was well filled. He took such | cheated you? What has he given you?” 
come!” cried Carl, and surely the new arrival | an interest in it, and it became so real to him,| One little leg and then the other came wriggling | 
did look smiling enough to be a very jolly | that even when he was able to run and play with out from under the bed, Phil crying, ‘‘Oh, o-h!”’ | 
grandpa, indeed. “There’s the mother, and | his mates again, he often stopped by the fence to as the boys, pulling and laughing, helped him | 
she’s getting ready to have a tea, just like my | see if there was a new arrival in the Bill-Board | out. Then scrambling to his feet, and showing 
mamma,” continued Carl, as the next figure | family. ELIZABETH FLINT Wave. | the mysterious present to James, he cried again, | 
proved to be a pretty woman arranging her hair | | “He’s cheated me! Dey’s only one!” 
before a glass. “And there’s the boys! My, ee | “Why, no!” cried James. “They’re only 
What stout shoes! Guess they won’t kick out | stuck. Don’t you see?” 
those toes very soon. Oh dear, I wish I could For Four Cents. | “Oh, so dey is!” exclaimed Phil. A happy | 
run and kick and jump!” and he drew a deep | smile broke over his anxious face, and running | 
sigh, but presently forgot this wish in watching | to mamma, who sat quietly waiting, he said, in 
the next arrivals. ‘These proved to be two babies| “Ja-mes!’’ cried little Phil, drawling out the | his most satisfied way: 
blowing bubbles. | word with a plaintive rising inflection in his| “Dey’s ’ticked togedder, mamma, but dey’s 
“T think the mamma better stop fixing up her | voice. “O Ja-mes! But what’ll four cents | weally two!” And there in his little hand lay 
hair, and put some clothes on her babies, don’t | buy ?” | two—what? Why, postage-stamps, to put on 
you, auntie?” for the two little tots had appar-| It was the day before mamma’s birthday, and | letters to papa! ANNE MAXWELL. 
ently Just stepped out of bed. | dear, plump, jolly little Phil wanted to get her a | " 
aca day brought one or more members of | present, but what could he get with only four | » 
woh ill-Board family to live on the fence. There | cents? | A TINY traveller, looking from a car window | 
Was a lady whom Carl said was the aunt, who| Phil’s papa was away at sea, helping to fight at a foaming waterfall, called out: “O mamma, 
Piayed a piano all day long; a pretty girl who | the Spaniards, and Phil and his brothers felt | see the soda-water running down the mountain!” 


O doves that in the steeple live, 
Fly downward to the street, 

For there, your daily food to give, 
Await the children sweet. 








A True Story. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
CHARADES, 
I. 
My second looks on first and third 
And sees in each a home; 
In both, the inmates have, I’ve heard, 
A tendency to roam. 
But if they take too long a stroll 
They may become my whole. 
II. 
My first flies briskly out, 
This bright spring day ; 
My second runs about 
yhere woods are gay; 
My third must rise betimes 
© work to go, 
For if he is my whole, 
He’s docked, you know. 
III. 
My first is excellent in speech 
To all who listen to it; 
My two three is a foreign lake; 
What three four makes us pause to take 
My whole to journey to it? 
Perhaps because the deep seas roll 
Between us and our wished-for goal. 
IV. 
We do my first in youth, 
In maturity, in age; 
= | last, too, is essential 
n each successive stage ; 
When we wish to write a letter 
Or to make a friendly call, 
~ whole we are accustomed 
o think of first of all. 


2. 
RHYMED WORD-SQUARE. 


Supply suitable words to fill the blanks, place 
them in the order given, and form a square word. 
An —, while walking on his estate, 
Passed near an ——, and he said: 
“T’ll cut that down (the plant I hate!) 
And set a handsome —— instead. 
No beauteousness in that 1 see; 
As soon I’d have a ——!”’ said he. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


The ------- points in a ------- are, 
It ------- no dyspepsia, nor does appetite 


------- is criminal in such a case. 
It seems to give ------- to what is 
base. 


I ----- the black prodigal, when he 
woke to his need, 
And did not cma aed tell him, “You're 


An ------ churl, my life’s ------ to 
ye! 

One thought ------ within me, I could 
never be free. 


A moral ----- we well may shun. 
His vices -----, or should, every one. 


> 


4. 
CROSSWORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in pauper, but not in squire; 
My second’s in loss, but not in desire ; 
My third is in evil, but not in good; 
My fourth is in hunger, but not in food ; 

My fifth is in rags, but not in silk; 

My sixth is in water, but not in milk; 

My seventh in misery, not in health, 

’Tis also in penny, but not in wealth. 

A — many people live in my whole, 

All over the world, from pole to pole. 


5. 
HOMONYMNS. 


I wanted to pick that ——, but the stem was so 
tough I could not —— it. 

The man who came forward was certainly —— 
than the one who hid behind the ——. 


When he was caught he was quickly —— beyond 
the farthest ——, and warned never to come back. 
6. 

ELISIONS. 


Take the same preposition from the words in 
the first column and leave the words in the second 
column. 


Brightened. A pronoun 
Forward. A protégé. 
Supplied with bones. A resting-place. 
An herb. Attacked. 
Given. Timed. 

A time. A negative. 

A specified time. Close. 

To calculate. To care. 

To flavor. Bodies of water. 


An atom, Insane. 


7. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 


1234 is a fish that in fresh water swims 

Or else ’tis to worry and give way to whims. 
56789 is come in—why tarry without? 

My whole is a tradesman; I have no doubt 
You often have seen him going along, 

Or plying his work as he whistles a song. 


8. 
CANNED THINGS. 


Here’s one you never need to keep; 
This stretches over you in sleep; 

This startles with a dreadful noise, 
This one’s a favorite with pore. 

In this one many girls delight, 

This helps to make the darkness bright. 
The soldier knows these two full well; 
This can’s an easy one to'sell. 

Two ways to travel have we here; 

A blight that makes the green leaf sere. 
This is a churchly office high, 

And for it this can might Y: yly. 

This one a poem will help divide; 

Be sure this can is on your side. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Y; yy, wise; man, many; lad, lady; Penn, 
penny. 

2. 1. S-tor-k. 2. S-wor-d. 3. M-ous-e. 4. S-nip-e. 
5. H-ero-n. 6. P-love-r. 

3. Pop, pies—poppies. 

4. Brute, tuber, rebut; damned, madden, de- 
mand ; reclaim, claimer, miracle; relaid, derail, 
railed. 

. A-nn-E, D-ra-M, D-in-E, I-nne-R, 8-on-8, 
0-1-0, N-ou- N—Addison, Emerson. 
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Called to Account. 


Marshal Bernadotte who, leaving Napoleon’s 
service, became King elect of Sweden, had long 
before that had many opportunities for showing 
condescension to inferiors who were born hig 
equals. The Gentleman’s Magazine recalls two 
anecdotes of his dignity, when, for his services at | 
Austerlitz, he had been made governor of Ham- 
burg. 


In the city of Hamburg lived an old French 
emigrant, Monsieur de Bonald, a teacher of his 
native language, and author of a grammar wherein 
he had thus manifested his feelings: 

“Examples of the use of — dit que Bona- 
varte est un grand général, mais il n’est qu'un 
»rigand heureux.” (It is said that Bonaparte is 
a great general, but he is only a lucky brigand.) 

When Hamburg fell under the power of Bona- 
yarte, the schoolmaster was in a terrible fright. 
fie had to repair his error as best he could, and 
hastily inserted in the copies of his book a slip 
bearing the words: 

“For Bonaparte, read Bernadotte.”’ 

He had not reckoned on Bernadotte’s being the 
very man to be appointed governor of the new 
possession. 

The governor was much amused at this wide- 
spread libel of himself, but he felt that, for the 
sake of discipline, the offence must not go uncen- 
sured. Accordingly, he arrayed himself in full- 
dress uniform, with all his orders and decorations, 
and had the schoolmaster summoned before him, 
The culprit came, an old man, white-haired and 
trembling, and was lectured almost into hysterics | 
by the lion-like tyrant, who dwelt warmly upon 
the unseemliness of slander and petty epee. 

Then Bernadotte ended the matter by buying 
all the copies of the book, and ordering that suc- 
ceeding editions should be strictly neutral. 

At another time, the governor found that his 
box at the opera had been filled on the one night 
in a twelvemonth when he wished to use it. He 
forthwith imprisoned the director of the opera, 
probably meaning to let him out the next day; 
put before that time, the senators of Hamburg 
came in a body to pray for the man’s release. 

“We will not,” said they, “leave the governor’s 
hotel until our request is granted, even if we have 
to remain a week.” 

“Very well,” said Bernadotte, calmly, “stay a 
week or a fortnight if you like. But in that case 
choose your apartment, that I _ take steps to 
have it properly furnished. This lodging is good 
enough for a soldier like me, but it would shame 
me to offer it to senators.” 

The town of Hamburg had, indeed, been some- 
what lax in preparation for its alien governor. 
The senators withdrew; but in two hours uphol- 
sterers were busy in the hotel, and meantime the 
director was set free, with a caution. 
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State of Washington. 


In 1844 Daniel Webster spoke in the United 
States Senate against a bill to establish a mail 
line from Missouri to the Pacific coast. “What 
do we want,” said he, “with the vast, worthless 
area, this region of savages and wild beasts, of 
deserts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, 
of cactus and prairie-dogs? . . . Mr. President, I 
will never vote one cent from the public treasury 
to place the Pacific coast one inch nearer to 
Boston than it ig now.” Mr. Webster was sup- 
ported in his opposition by Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun 
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OR the business man, whose time is 
money ; for the physician, to whom rapid 
transit is often a matter of life and death ; 

for light delivery; for health and pleasure 
seekers—the electric automobile is.invalu- 
able. Eighteen models to select from. 
Send four cents for handsome 
wllustrated catalogue. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 
Waverley Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York Salesroom, 943 Eighth Avenue. 











COMPANION. 


Hay-Fever 


Prevented or relieved, and ultimately 
cured by the Eu-thy-men method. 

We successfully treated by mail over 
1,000 cases last season, out of 1,200 taken. 

You see, we had a few failures. 

Won’t have so many this year. 

Why? 

Because of greatly improved methods. 

Every case under the immediate super- 
vision of our medical director. 

Treatment furnished by mail, or at our 
treatment rooms, 510 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Write for examination blank and 
literature. 


Now Is the Time 


To begin treatment, to insure success. 


Don’t wait until the attack ison. No 
cocaine or morphine used. 

Prevention of attack guaranteed those 
who will come in time to our treatment 
rooms for examination and treatment by 
our resident physician. 


TT Dee 
> 


YOU CAN BELIEVE WHAT HE SAYS. 


» 
After suffering intensely from attacks of hay-fever > 
for several consecutive seasons, I have been entirely > 
free from the disease the past two years asthe re- > 
sult of using the Eu-thy-men treatment. > 
L. L. McC.ecianp, Assistant Cashier 
Commercial National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
PPS SES SSS ES SSS SE FSET SE FSET OTs 


Address EUTHYMEN CHEMICAL CO., 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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STRAUSS MFG. CO., 369 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York City. ™esented or money refunded. 


FOR 25 CENTS. 
7 a —sThe Clover Mouth-Organ. 


An instrument that anybody 
can play after a few minutes’ 
No musi juca- 
on requir Enables you to 
lay the most exquisite music 
maginable an rform_ all 
kinds of musical tricks. Sing 
by it, dance by it, march by it, 
use it wherever a tune of an 


. h 

organ or violin or violoncello. 
e simple, easy directions 
accompanying each  instru- 
ment are so readily unde: 
and so easily followed that it is 
simply no trouble at ail to pick 
up tunes and play them with 
scarcely any effort. A girl.can 


an, we will send 
one, carefully packed, with 
—~ ctions how to play, 
and our illustrated catalogue, 
pr nme de J Pe — Fun tos 
ver >” by mail, prepa’ 
for he. Warranted just: as rep- 














and other leaders of the Senate. Knowing little, | 
if anything, of the physical geography of the | 
country, it is not strange that these statesmen, | 
being unable to forecast the future, should utter 
false prophecies. A man may be a politician and 
an orator without knowing geography. 


Dr. H. M. Field, who quotes Mr. Webster’s | 
remarks in “Our Western Archipelago,” briefly | 
describes that “worthless area” out of which | 
within half a century have been carved California | 
and Washington, the one rich in gold and silver, 
the other richer still by reason of its coal, iron, 
lumber, northern fruits, wheat, oats and grass. 

“Tts people,” says the author, writing of Wash- 
ington, “tell us that it has more coal than Pennsyl- 
vania, more iron than Alabama, and more lumber 
than Michigan and Wisconsin put together.” | 

It is not uncommon for the land to yield from 
fifty to eighty bushels to the acre. Riding through | 
the oat-fields, one may see stalks nine feet high. | 
The grass retains its sweetness through all | 
weather. It does not spoil when left lying out in | 
the flelds, but remains green and juicy. Cattle | 
can be raised almost for nothing, so abundant is | 
it. Horses will not bring much more than sheep, | 
and are offered at three dollars apiece, and the | 
pick of a hundred for five dollars. | 

These great “deserts,” as Mr. Webster called | 
them, have indeed blossomed as the rose. 
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Arctic Delicacies. 


This is the way an Eskimo lady sits at the head 
of her table and dispenses hospitality, and these | 
are the delicate items in her bill of fare. They | 
were tested at first hand by W. H. Gilder when, 
in crossing Siberia at the north, he had to accept | 
native customs with what grace he might. 


No matter how early you may awaken in the 
morning, you will always find the mistress of the | 
house already up ; that is, her position has changed 
from reclining to sitting. But as soon as she 
observes that you are really awake, she hands 
you a small piece of meat to steady your nerves 
until breakfast-time. 

Then she goes into the next apartment, which 
is merely an enclosure for keeping the dogs awa 
from the stores, and after fifteen minutes of pound 
ing and chopping, returns with the breakfast. 

A large, flat wooden tray is placed on the floor, 
and the landlady takes her position at one end, 
in the attitude elegantly described as squatting. | 
The family and their guests gather around the 
board on either side, lying fiat on their stomachs | 
— — 7 heads toward the breakfast and their | 
eet out. 

The first course is some frozen weeds, mixed 
with seal oil and eaten with small portions of 
fresh blubber, which the lady of the house cuts 
with a large chopping-knife. 

The next course is walrus meat. This is also 
cut up by the presiding lady, and is served with 
no stinting hand. At this portion of the meal, the 
one who can swallow the largest piece without 
chewing has the advantage, and the only way to 
get even with him is to keep one piece in your 
mouth and two in your hand. 

After this joint has been thoroughly discussed, 
there comes a large piece of walrus hide. which 
has a small portion of blubber attached to it, and 
the hair still on the outside. It is about an inch 
thick and very tough, so that it is impossible to 
affect it by chewing. It is therefore cut into ver 
small pieces by the hostess, and finishes the meal. 
Really it is the most palatable dish of all. 











whatsoever. 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


The name Waltham engraved on 
every movement the American 
Waltham Watch Company makes, 
guarantees the movement absolutely 
and without any reservation 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 











Are made by men who are pioneers in the man- 
ufacture of bicycle bells, and who first introduced 


The Adjustable Push Button Feature, the 
Stationary Gong and Bells of Beautiful Design. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. SELECT THE DESIGN YOU 
WISH AND INSIST UPON HAVING IT OR WRITE TO US. 


THE LIBERTY BELL COMPANY, Box D, Bristol, Conn. 








MAY 31, 1900. 


Make 25 per cent. com- 


king Powder. 


F GHT PAID. 
SPECIAL PRESENTS. Send for new terms. 


E GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


YC Li ST Ss Be sure your Bicycle 
is fitted with the 
original, the genuine One-Piece Fauber 
Hanger. 500,000 in use. Beware of 
infringements,“*cheap”’ imitations,“cop- 
ies” and “steals,” with a worthless 
guarantee, and for which you cannot 
get needed repairs; manufactured 
without brains, originality, expe- 
rience or proper facilities an 
of poorest material, they are 
at best crude substitutes. 
The Hanger ts the Heart 
of your Bicycle and should 
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Fauber.” 
Cyclists with 
experience 





FFREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles — enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” $942 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 

ady for use. Achild can apply it. Shows 

no brushmarks, Can be washed without 
tarnishing. Gilds everything, such as 
chairs, frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, baskets, 
ete. Also made in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43 F Park Place, New York City. 




















WAISTS 


Support the weight from the shoulders and 
avoid the strain on neck and armholes. 
A handsome, durable edging finishes 
both neck and armholes. 
The old kind costs as much. Made in three 
ades. 12 sizes. Sold everywhere for 15c., 
Oc. and 25c. Please ask for the M Waists and 
insist on having them. No other waist is “just 
as J ap i If your dealer does not handle them, 
order direct, giving us your dealer’s name, size 
wanted, when Waists will be sent on receipt 
of price, prepaid. We will send our ornamen- 
tal button to any child upon request. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


STERLING 
BICGYCLES 
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MOST careful examination of each 
part of the Sterling Bicycle before 
buying will give you a knowledge of 

| the wheel that will add pleasure to every 
hour’s ride. Such exceptional attention 
has been given to the perfection of every 
feature of the wheel that the words 


Built Like a Watch 


have become permanently associated wit) 
Sterling Bicycles. 














'Chainless Models, EF &@ G, $75. 
|Chainless Models, AGC, $69. 
Roadsters, $40. 
Light Roadsters, $50. 
Tandems, $75. 








1900 Sterling Catalogue Free. 
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THE STERLING BICYCLE, 


sor WELLS STREET, CHICAGO. 
. 36 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 














MAY 31, 1900. 
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“SOROSIS” 


Corsets, Waists, 
Send for Illustrations. Agents Wanted. 
SOROSIS CORSET MAKERS, 16 W. 23d Street, New York. 





A Railroad Dog. 





The only,“‘active” railroad dog in the country, 
the only one on the pay-roll of a railroad line, is 
dead. That was Fido, who seven years ago, when 
only a slip of a pup, was picked up in the yard of 
the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern road, and as 
the Chicago Tribune says, clung to the place ever 
after. 


One of Fido’s accomplishments was flagging 
crossings for Locomotive No. 50. In the discharge | 
of that duty, three years ago, he prevented an 
accident and probably saved the road a lawsuit. 

A pedler was ——— x the Wabansia Avenue 
crossing when Fido came along, looking, as usual, 
to see all was well. The dog was fifty yards 
ahead of the engine, and in dog fashion he tried to 
warn the pedler of danger. The pedler, however. 
paid no attention, but kept on. Just as he got 


within three feet of the track, Fido jumped up and | 2 


knocked him back prostrate. A moment later the | 
engine passed. But for the dog the pedler would 
have been killed. | 

When the president of the road heard the story, | 
he put Fido on the pay-roll. The dog got his 
wages in an envelope every month, like any other 
employé, and the men provided for him lavishly 
besides. 

Fido was an Irish setter, spperentty with some 
elaim to peat ee ; but life about the railroad yards 
blunted his finer feelings, and he became a fighter 
that no dog could whip. Not a man in the neigh- 
borhood would have hesitated to wager his money 
at odds on Fido. 

The dog had a system of his own. His was a 
—s ght. When another dog attacked him 
along the road, Fido would manage to get his 
assailant between himself and the more locomo- 
tive, which he followed all the time. While doing 
this he would watch for a chance, rise to his best, 
and throw his assailant under the wheels of the 
engine. Then he would run ahead and flag cross- | 
ings just as if <7 | had happened. 

ut it was in one of these fights that the railroad 
dog lost his life. He disposed of his assailant in 
the usual manner, but in doing so he ran too close 
to the track, and the locomotive cylinder struck 
him and knocked him under the wheels. The 
railroad men shed tears when they buried Fido, 
and they intend that he shall have a monument. 


* 
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Cost of City Lots. 


The amazement of the bucolic mind at the 
extraordinary prices paid for a city lot, in cities 
as populous as Chicago or New York, is brought | 








out by this yarn, told in the Chicago Times-Herald: | 5 


Tom Nicholls, the artist, was talking to an old 
negro down in Georgia a few days ago, whom he | 
had told that he lived in Chicago. } 

“Whar is dis yer Chercargo?” the ancient darky 
asked. ‘“Ees dat b’yant de sea?” 

“No, it’s up north above here, fourteen or fifteen 
hundred miles.” 


Uch, Oo! Dat’s too fur fur me. Kin you ride 


all de way on de kyars?” le 


“Oh yes, and much farther.” 
“I s’pose you got a big fahm up dar in dat 
Cheroatpe, what you call hit?” 

“No, 1 don’t own a foot of ground there.” 
Wharfo dis?” 

“Costs too much.” 

“*Bout how much, suh?’’ 

“Well, if you just wanted a place to put a home 
ou could probably get it for two hundred an 
fty or three hundred and fifty dollars a foot.” | 

he old fellow leaned over and looked incred- | 
ulously into the artist’s face. 

“Huh?” he asked. 
white man?” } 

“Certainly, and if lace to put a | 
store or something like that, it would cost four or 
five thousand dollars a foot front.” 

he negro was paralyzed. He could not even 
comprehend the cost of a foot of Chicago. 

“Listen at dis, ole oman,” he said to the dusk 
mammy who was broiling a young chicken an 
fixing the artist a savory meal, “listen at dis! 
Dars niggahs gone fum —y~ | to Chercargo. 
Dem niggahs inter come back heah if dey’s 
got sense ernuff to grease er gimlet. Whar dey 
gwinter git groun’ ernuff to raise wottermillyuns, 
much lessen place fur taters en cabbages en 
mustud greens en goobahs? *Scuse me, suh, is 
you makin’ a meal?’ 


ou wanted a 





Expense of Target Practice. 


A single big gun of the many now being put in 
place for the protection of seacoasts costs a large 
sum. Some interesting figures on this subject 
have just been submitted, says the Scientific 
American. 


A twelve-inch breech-loading rifle, with its dis- 
appearing carriage, costs one hundred and forty- 
one thousand dollars; a ten-inch breech-loader, 
ninety - nine thousand two hundred and | 
dollars; and an eight-inch, seventy-two thousan 
dollars. The figures show that modern high- 

»wered S cost great sums, and the cost of 

ring them is proportionately large. 

The report of experts who have inspected these 
guns and the devices for securing an accurate 
aim, shows that great saving is effected by modern 
range-finding and position-finding devices. 

‘he demoralizing effect of a hit as compared to 
a miss,” said one of these soearee, “cannot be | 
reduced to a money value, but it costs big money 
to shoot a big gun and then miss the mark. | 

‘Take, for a. the twelve-inch 
Miss the mark is s ly to throw away 
dred and sixty-one dollars and a cents, 
W ith the ten-inch gun the loss is three hundred 
and twenty-two dollars and forty cents, and with 
the eight-inch rifle it is one hundred and sixty-four 
dollars and sixty-five cents.” 
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His Music. 


The seeret of success is to believe in the thing 
that one is doing. Because he innocently expected | 
hothing but compliments, an Italian organ-grinder, | 
pictured by the New York World, easily got out of 
a difficulty. 





He had been playing before the house of a ve’ 
'rascible old gentleman, who furiously and with 


Te gesticulations ordered him to “clear off.” 


— or; an-grinder, however, continued to grind 
away, till finally the old gentleman had him 
arrested for disturbance. 


' \t the police court the magistrate asked why he 
pho leave when requested to do so. 
me, ho understan’ mooch Ingleese,” was the 
™ hy ell,” said the magistrate, “but you must have 
i iderstood what he meant when he kept stamping 
us feet and waving his arms.” 
t as. me not know,” replied the Italian. “Me | 
7 k he come to dance to my music.” 

he organ-grinder was discharged. 


“Is yo’ talkin’ sense to me, ; 
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CHALICE IRON TABLETS. 


Best Chocolate and Iron. 
Do not affect the teeth. 
Make rich, red blood. 
A pleasant and safe form of Iron for children. 
Improve the appetite and digestion. 
Give strength to the weak and anemic. 
Of all druggists, or sample box of 12 tablets, suffi- 
cient for three days, sent on receipt of 10 cts., by 


CHALICE CO., 268 West Broadway, Néw York City. 














“HEAR IT SNAP” 


THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card, 
Beware of imitations. 4H 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
<* 78-80 Worth 8t., New York. i 






















COMPANION. 


A SAFE GUIDE 


through the hours, moments and seconds of 
a lifetime, stands the 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 
possessing accuracy and every mechanical 
perfection that has won for it the proud 
itle of 
The World’s Standard. 
All jewelers sell them in sizes and cases to 


suit everyone. 


An E'gin watch always has the word 
“Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
guaranteed. 


“The Ways of a Watch” mailed free on request. 
ELGLIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - Eigin, I, 











FREE for EXAMINATION. 





“ 


Mr. White has given us the best extant 


text, while the fulness of his notes gives his 
edition almost the value of a variorum.” 


—James Russell Lowell. 


A Complete 


Shakespearean 


wil 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
pense. 


Library 


1 be sent on approval to readers of THE 
without risk or ex- 
It is the International Edition of 


WHITE'S 





SHAKESPEARE. 





This edition of Shakespeare, edited by Richard Grant White, is a complete Shake- 


rean Library. The text is founded on the best authorities. The introductions to each 
play, the notes, analyses and glossaries are full and scholarly. 


The life of Shakespeare 


and the history of the older English drama are probably the best ever written. One volume 
is given toa complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. The illustrations are photogravures. 


A limited edition is issued 
tops ——F oer for about half the 


the 


he 


cloth 
Books 
returned. 
if not satisfac- 
tory. We pay 
expressage. 


A Souvenir 
Portfolio 


consisting of 4 

large photo- 

vurerepro- 
uctions 0 


Celebrated 
Paintings 


pertaining to 
Shakespeare, 
and made es- 
—_ for 
raming, will 
be sent 


FREE 


with this Edition. 
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in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth with gilt 
regular Tiption for the 


rice, our low club prices being 


“In all essential respects the best edition of Shakespeare ever published.” 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
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Size of volumes, 74 by 544 inches — more than one inch thick. 
These plates are such as would sell in the art stores at about $6.00 per set. 


SPECIAL OFFER, FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY. 


Write us at once, stating which style of binding you prefer—cloth or half-leather. We will forward 
the entire set of thirteen volumes, charges prepaid. 


If this edition is not exactly what you want, you can return the set at our expense. 


ou will be allowed 15 days for examination. 
If ny 


you can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 per month for 15 months, 


cloth style is ordered, making a total payment of $16.00. 


If you select the half-leather binding, 


which we recommend, there will be three more payments, making $19.00in all. If you want a fine 
t] fe assume all risk. We suggest that you order 
promptly. Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. Address, 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


edition of Shakespeare, this will suit you. 
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EVERY LITTLE TOOTH IS A 
CANDIDATE FOR RUBIFOAM. 


F parents would begin the care of teeth 
and gums early, the second or per- 
manent 


teeth would be much more 


beautiful and regular, and dentists’ bills 


smaller. 
delights and benefits of . . . . . 


Let the little ones learn the 


Rusifoam 


Sold everywhere, used everywhere, imitated everywhere. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 


Sampie Vial Free for two cents in stamps. 


E. W. Hoyt & Company, ° » - 


Lowell, Mass. 





| THE AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, 









| BICYCLE 


Better 
Than 


mount 
atrusted 


Crescent. 


| Perfect confidence is the foundation 
of pleasure-riding. Every one can 
ride a Crescent at this year’s prices. 


$35. A perfect chain wheel that 
bears out the Crescent repu- 

tation and permits every one to own 
the best. Highly finished in every 
detail. Option on tires....... 


$26, When you can buy a Cres 
* cent at this price, sound and 
stanch, can you afford to forego 
the health and pleasure the wheel 


brings ? 
$60 For the Crescent Chain- 
less Bevel-Gear. ‘There is 
no quarrelling with any Crescent, but 
thisis the wheel of all the famous line; 
the pride of the expert wheelman. . 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE, 
501 Wells St., Chicago. 
36 Warren St., New York. 








Every 

Part 
Carefully 
Inspected. 

















A Perfect Light 
Perfectly Supported 


2 | Light Always In Front. 
Bracket Does Not Inter- 


fere With Brake 
| ASK YOUR CYCLE OR 

SUNDRY MAN. 

Send for Booklet. 
Bridgeport 
Brass Coe., 

Bridgeport, Ct. 
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Neither tuck them in 
the child’s neck to make him uncomfortable and to 


By fastening them with pins. 


fall constantly in his plate. Fasten them securely 


with the 


NAPKIN HOLDER 


(=) 








Made with the Washburne’s Improved Patent Fas- 
teners. Holds with a firm nstantly released by 
lifting the little lever. |! » with a silk cord two 
inches long. It is easy to substitute a longer cord or an 
elastic if desired. 


By Mail, 20 Cents. 
Illus. booklet of the Washburne attachments, free on request. 


Cona. 








Aevstver®’ 
Worlds Standard 


Catalogue of Intest Models for a stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
P' 


19 Mass, 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 


CONVENTION. — Four | 








PxOPLE’s PARTY 
years ago Mr. Bryan was nominated for Presi- 
dent by the Democrats at Chicago on July 10th, 
and was again nominated by 
the People’s party convention, 
which met July 22d. This 
year the initiative in nomi- 
nating Mr. Bryan has been 
taken by the People’s party 
convention, which met at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, May 9th 
and 10th. The nomination 
was by acclamation. There 

wim J. Bevan Was an effort to defer a nomi- 
nation for Vice-President until after conference 
with the Democratic and Silver Republican par- | 
ties. The advocates of immediate action pre- | 
vailed, and Charles A. Towne 
of Minnesota, a Silver Repub- 
lican, and formerly a repre- 
sentative from that state, was 
nominated. __ 








THE “MIDDLE-OF-THE- | 
Roap”’ Popu.ists, as that 
wing of the People’s party | 
is generally called which is | 
opposed to fusion with the 
Democrats, met in national convention at Cincin- 
nati on the same days when the other wing was 
in session at Sioux Falls. They nominated for | 
President Wharton Barker of 
Pennsylvania, who was for- | 
merly a Republican, but has 
never held political office; and | 
for Vice-President Ignatius 
Donnelly of Minnesota, for- 
merly a Republican repre- 
sentative in Congress. Both 
conventions declared in favor 
of free silver, inheritance and 
income taxes, and the public | 
ownership of railroads and telegraphs ; called for | 
the initiative and the referendum and the election 

of senators by the direct vote 
of the people, and denounced 
trusts. 





CHantes A. TOWNE. 





WHARTON BARKER. 


Tue CAsE oF SENATOR 
CLARK of Montana took an 
unexpected turn May 15th, 
when the senator, without 
waiting for action on the reso- 
lution declaring his election 
illegal, announced his resigna- 
tion of the seat. Almost immediately afterward 
it became known that Lieutenant - Governor 
Spriggs of Montana, acting as governor during | 
the temporary absence in California of Governor 
Smith, on receiving Senator Clark’s resignation, 
had appointed him to the vacancy thus created. 


KRroonstap OccuPIEp.—Kroonstad, which | 





fonaTius DONNELLY 





had been the seat of government of the Free 
State after the capture of Bloemfontein, was 
occupied by General Roberts’s army, May 12th. | 
The Boers abandoned the town without a battle. | 
The possession of Kroonstad gives the British the 
command of two railways, along either or both 


of which they may advance toward Pretoria, c 


which is about 150 miles distant. 

ACTIVITY IN NATAL.— Meanwhile, General | 
Buller’s army, so long inactive in Natal, moved 
against the Boers in the Biggarsberg range, and 
reoccupied Dundee and Glencoe. The Boers 
retreated northward. 


TROUBLE IN WEsT AFRICA.—The Ashan- 
tis, a tribe on the west coast of Africa, have 
risen against the British authority. In April, 
Sir Frederick Hodgson, the governor of the Gold 
Coast colony, was shut up in Kumassi, with 300 
or 400 men, and surrounded by 10,000 Ashantis. 
The trouble had a curious origin. When the | 
Ashanti king, Prempeh, was dispossessed by the 
British a few years ago, the “Golden Stool,” 
which was the symbol of Ashanti royalty and 
an object of reverence to the tribe, disappeared. 
It is reported to have been discovered recently, 
and an attempt by the British to recover it is 
said to have inspired the natives to revolt. 

BorER ENvoys.—-Three special envoys from 
the South African republics, after visiting several 
European capitals, arrived in New York May 
15th. They are Mr. Abraham Fischer, of the 
Free State government, Mr. C. H. Wessels, 
chairman of the Free State V olksraad, and Mr. 
A. D. W. Wolmarans, of the government of the 
Transvaal. Their mission is to awaken interest 
in the Boer cause, and, if possible, to secure inter- 
vention of some kind in order to end the war. 

THE “FREE HomEs” Bru1, which opens to 
entry under the provisions of the homestead act | 
about 33,000,000 acres of public lands which the | 
government has acquired from Indian tribes | 
during the last 12 years, has passed both branches 
of Congress. This bill, or a similar measure, | 
has been before several Congresses, and in antic | 
ipation of its passage, Congress has repeatedly 
extended the time within which settlers upon 
these iands were required to pay for them. 








| FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 


| SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


The Youth’s 
Companion’s 


EXHIBITION OF 
AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR 1900. 


* 

THE Youth’s Companion Amateur Photo- 

graphic Exhibition for 1900 will be con- 
ducted on the same general lines as former 
exhibitions, which have been more and 
more successful each year. Companion 
Exhibitions have now become fixed events 
in the amateur photographic world. Since 
their beginning nearly thirty thousand 
examples of amateur photography have 
been placed on exhibition, being visited by 
many thousand persons each year. As in| 
former years, all amateur photographers | 
are invited to contribute, with the assurance | 
that every contribution will be placed on | 
exhibition bearing the name and address | 
of the sender. 





AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur 
photographer — best from the standpoint of 
human interest, pictorial and story-telling | 
qualities as well as technical and artistic 
excellence—The Youth’s Companion offers 
the following: 


Men’s Class. 


SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. | 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


Young People’s Class. 
For boys and girls under eighteen September 1st. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


The Grand Prize Vase. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or Froup of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 


SEVENTY-FOUR 
SPECIAL AWARDS. 


SEVENTY-FOUR SPECIAL AWARDS will be offered 
ior photographs as specified below. These awards to be 
made regardless of class or technical excellence, and in 
addition to, as well as independent of, all regular awards 
in the several classes. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. 
One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. 


One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. | 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award | 
of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award | 
of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


CURIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards of | 
one dollar each for the photographs of the oddest actual in- | 
cident, situation or thing, including “freak” photographs, | 
accidental results and “trick” photographs of all kinds. 


HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar each for the ten photographs of places or 
persons of general historic interest not often photographed. 

INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar each for the ten most interesting photo- 
graphs not included in either of the above classes. 
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Every contributor must 
Conditions. Sy aa" = 
photograph must have been taken since Sept. 1, 1899. 
Contributors may send any number of pictures, of 
any size or shape. The class and name and address 
of the competitor must be written on the back of 
each photograph. Each picture must be mounted 
singly, and no picture should be framed. Wo print 
can be paid for or returned. 


The Competition Closes at 
Noon, Sept. 3, 1900. 


Exhibition Opens, Oct. 1, 1900. 





Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a new and handsome certificate of exhibit. 
Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully pre- 
paid, and should bear the name of the sender on the 
outside. They should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
debe Nagnitaeditipinion Class. Boston, Mass, 
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COMPANION. 


100 var., Transvaal, etc.,10c. New 1900 list Free. | 
Stamps. ots wed. 60%. LB. Dover &Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


POULTRY PAPER, Must’d.20 es, 
2% cents per year. 4months 
trial 10cents. Sample free. 64-page practical 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers. | 
k alone 10 cents. C aeatoque of poultry | 
books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. | 


MAY 31, 1900, 


ie Sapp tes: Write forcatalon. 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
fi ion for icians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 


BICYCLES CHEAPER THAN EVER 

Su"yeuh Sooo sieycie, my es | 4, Canfield Coaster Brake 
BARGAIN, Must be sold. All 2nd | a P ' 
ds, $6 and up. Late Models new $11.60 Greatest bicycle improvement 
ap Shs er ee oe oy nol _ } since the pneumatic tire. Insures 
Write to-day for big list and special offers never safe coasting, saves labor. Screws 
hed on to the hub in place of regular 
sprocket. It is the simplest, 


before approached. 
BROWN-LEWIS CO., Dept. A, Chicago, U.S.A. neatest, strongest and mosi 
efficient. Best inside. Best 


EAR | EN OUTFITS. outside. Fits any hub. Any one 


' can apply it. Booklet free. 
Spaldt mplete.. It’s CANFIELD BRAKE CO., 
Box 867, - - Corning, N. Y. 






































by selling a few bottles Tril 
Polish; or earn fpelding’s 
Ball Outfit, Stevens Rifle, Fo: 








re- 
hand Gun, Golf Cape, Silk Skirt, 
Camera. Write for large illus. 
Booklet and Lobster Scarf Pin 
F GOODRICH POLISH MFG. CO., 

106 134¥ Summer St.,Boston,Mass. 


NO MORE DARNONG. 


RACINE FEET 


[coprnicuten] 


10 CENTS. 

Our booklet, ‘‘ The Stockinette Stiteh,” 
describes an inyisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 

run in sizes from 5 to 
ae Ea Fo 
w cents per or 
50 cents. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 


YOME 


ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves of the Tas- 
manian Blue Gum Tree. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SKIN AND TOILET 


SOAP KNOWN. 
A RE YOu RUPTURED ? | Sold by all Druggists ae by mail. Price, 


There is one Truss which brings about a cents. Sample cake 5 cents. 
What this rth J THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Dept. Q, Ithaca, N. Y. 








A Sure Cure For Catarrh. 
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CATARRII 








25 CTS. A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 


And Saver. 
Money ff"! 


lar, book,news- | 
er aper, with our 
$3 or $18 print- | 


ing press. Type setting easy, | 
airy 2 
y 

















ted rules sent. For man or | 

. Send for catalogue, presses, | 
type, paper, to factory. | 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. | 
Nickel-Plated. | 
Durable. 
Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent injury. | 


LIQUID PISTOL. 


Length of barrel, Fin.; total length 3 in. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton,228 South St.,New York. 
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. C. MACREDY, F. R. C. 8., three of the | 
world’s greatest surgeons an hest | 
Hernia: “ Complete retention of the Hernia with com- 
fort to the patient,” and “not only to retain the ge | 
but also to close the opening so perfectly and con- | |F 
are placed in the most favorable | 
condition for cure.” The Dr. Eggleston oes this. | 
Write for new book just published on“ The Cure of Rupture.” | 


DR. C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 
Room 410, = = 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lil. | 


ED CLOVER 
Th BLOSSOMS... 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Best Known for Cancer, | 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti- 
pation and all Blood Diseases. 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our have 
a ee , se ee ae 
circular. 0. Ne m’s 
M. Inter-Ocean Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Y OW GOST 
Sontag: 









A SWELL AFFAIR 


* DENTS 
toothache Guim, 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. = | 


Not a Chewing Gum. 


HOW TO USE IT. 

Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
it a piece of the Gum. [f no cavity, apply 
to the gum asa plaster. All druggists, 
15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 





Write at once for our Bargain 
Address Dept. 13 C 


List and Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Chicago 
BUZZIN ZAZA ANZA 
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The New Companion |: 


Sewing } 
Machine. |* 
Ball Bearings. 2 


ALL MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


STYLE 3. Five Drawers, 
$19.00. 


STYLE 2. Drop-Head and 
Seven Drawers, $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet 
and Drop-Head, $23.75. 


Delivered Free to any freight 
office east of Colorado. In Col- 
Mexico, Wyoming 
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orado, New L 
or Montana or at any freight office = 
west of these four states we will be 
deliver free on receipt of $3.00 extra. = 
Safe delivery guaranteed, and every ma- b 
chine warranted for Ten Years. . 
i} 
Send for our New Descriptive Booklet and Samples & 
be 
of Work Done on the Machine. © 
ZA 
“The Cabinet Sewing Machine ordered from you some time ago received. I am - 
pleased to say it gives perfect satisfaction. A few weeks before I ordered this machine <= 
we had a machine left here by an agent on trial, price $45.00. We decided that it was , 
useless to pay $45.00 for a machine when one Ra as good could be bought for half the < 
money. However, when I ordered your machine I told my wife that should it not prove 
in every way the equal of the forty-five-dollar machine, yours should be returned as 
unsatisfactory. Butthe New Companion Machine gives the best of satisfaction. Shall ) 
be glad to recommend it to all my friends.”—FRED BERTRAM, Pea Ridge, Ark. z% 
b 
PERRY MASON 6 COMPANY, Boston, Mass. iS 
| 
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WALL CoLors AND Lieut.—In painting | 
or papering the walls of a room the a ena} 
often arises, What color reflects the most and 
what the least light? Recent experiments in | 
Germany gave the following results: Dark blue | 
reflects 6% per cent. of the light falling upon it; | 
dark green about 10 per cent.; pale red a little | 
more than 16 per cent. ; dark yellow, 20 per cent. ; 
pale blue, 30 per cent. ; pale yellow, 40 per cent. ; 
pale green, 46% per cent. ; pale orange, nearly 55 
per cent.; pale white, 70 per cent. Glossiness 
and varnish of course increase the amount of 
light reflected. 


A Doe Acror.— The play of “Robinson 
Crusoe” is now given in one of the Paris theatres 
with four animals in the cast of actors. These 
are a goat, a monkey, a paroquet, and chief of 
all, a dog who enacts the 
partof Robinson’s faithful , 
companion, “Toby.” The 
dog’s real name is Faro, 
anda writer in La Nature 
says he will respond to 





the street or at his master’s 
home, but on the stage he 
answers promptly the call, | 





shoots a bird, “Toby” runs and picks it up, | 
climbs up a ladder into Robinson’s hut, and 
gives the bird to “Friday,’’ who acts as cook. 

INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF EN-| 
GINnES.— At the Royal Technical School in 
Charlottenburg, Germany, Professor Josse has 
recently tested, with remarkable results, a method 
of increasing the efficiency of steam - engines, 
which was invented by two Germans some ten 
years ago, but has only now been effectively 
applied. The principle depends upon the em- 
ployment of the exhaust steam from an ordinary 
compound engine to evaporate another liquid 
having a lower boiling point than water. The 
liquid used is sulphurous acid. The heat of the 
exhaust steam is sufficient to liberate sulphur 
dioxide gas, and this, passing into the cylinder of 
an auxiliary engine, acts the part of steam. It 
is afterward condensed and goes back to the 
vaporizer. The result is said to be that to every 
indicated horse-power developed in the main 
engine about half a horse-power is added by 
the auxiliary engine, without increasing the con- 
sumption of fuel. 


THE SIAMESE ELEPHANT LABYRINTH.— 
Near Ayuthia, formerly the capital of Siam, is a | 
curious labyrinth in which elephants are captured | 
alive. The labyrinth is formed by a double row 
of immense tree-trunks set firmly in the ground, 
the space between them gradually narrowing. 
Where it begins, at the edge of the forest, the 
opening of the labyrinth is more than a mile 
broad, but as it approaches Ayuthia it becomes 
so narrow that the elephants cannot turn around. | 
Tame elephants are employed to lure wild ones 
into the trap. Having reached the inner end of 
the labyrinth, the tame elephants are allowed to 
pass through a gate, while men lying in wait 
slip shackles over the feet of the captives. The 
sport is a dangerous one, as the enraged elephants | 
sometimes crush their would-be captors under | 
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Agents Wanted to Sell BAILEY’S RUBBER | 


Complexion Brush 


and other Rubber Specialties. Write us for 
Special Terms to Agents and Illustrated Catalogue. | 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
A Telegraph Operator’s 


WORK IS PLEASANT, 
Pays good wages, and leads to 
the high 










est positions. We teach 


yy start our graduates 


very busy. 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


Morrow Coaster Brake 


Ride F0 miles 
Pedal 33. 
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The Bugbear of 
Developing and 
Printing removed. 


Price $6, 


Including 26 Plates, 
=} Developer and Fixer. 
“| Express prepaid to any 
= 4 address on receipt of price. 
eg | «(Write for Catalogue. 
Popular Photograph Co., 
115 Bleecker St., New York. 






















A SCIENTIFIC BREAKFAST. 

Rightly selected food will cure more than half 
the diseases. Try a scientific and healthy break- 
fast: Fruit of some kind, preferably cooked; a 
dish of Grape-Nuts, with cream; two soft-boiled 
eggs. Put two eggs in a tin pint cup of boiling 
water, cover and set off for nine minutes. Whites 
will then be the consistency of cream and most 
easily digested. One slice of bread with butter; 
cup of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. | 

On that breakfast you can work like a horse 
and be perfectly nourished until noon. Your 
nervous troubles, heart palpitation, stomach and 
bowel troubles, kidney complaints and various 
other disorders will gradually disappear, and firm, 


| solid health Will set in. 


Why? You have probably been living on poorly 
selected food, that is, food that does not contain | 
the required elements the body needs. That sort 
of food, and coffee, is the direct or indirect cause 
of more than half the ills the human body acquires. | 

Grape-Nuts is a perfectly cooked food, and both 
that and the Postum Food Coffee contain fine 
microscopic particles of phosphate of potash 
obtained in a natural way from the grains of the 
field and by scientific food experts incorporated 
into food and drink. That element joins with the 
albumen in food to make gray matter, which is 
the filling of the brain cells and the nerve centres 
all over the human body. 

A man or woman thus fed is scientifically fed 


FITS ANY Send for booklet. | EA 
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New Bucey $26 | 
‘WO @nermous jories produc 

YX | buggies by ateamie machiner> | 

\ ' from mate: bought for 

YS ] cash. We sell direct and 

KV ay SAVE BEALERS 
| Se OT 7 running — ey Enor- | 

CAXZNY Biscied ines Wires ten 

= ~— mediately for special offer. 

UNION BUGGY CO., 40-52 Saginaw St., Pontiac. Mich. 

WANT ONE? 

A small order of our Teas, Coffees, 

Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Baking 

Powders, Starch, etc., sold to your 

secure you a 

No money re- 
‘our order. We | 
ustrated Cata- 

G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
192 Hanover St., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
You can easily 
and quickly 1900 
RN a 

BICYCLE, | 
CAMERA, | 
WATCH, | 


SEWING MACHINE, Ladies’ Shoes, Jacket, 
Cape, Dress Skirt or some other premium by selling 
a few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to your 
friends and neighbors. It sells on its merits. Samples 
No money required in advance. We have 
the best plan for Boys, Girls and Women. Our pre- 
miums are Sbeclubeny the best. Large illustrated 
list of premiums including Ladies’ and Children’s 
Cotning, Furniture, Guns, Guitars, Mandolins, ete., 
mailed FREE, Write to-day for full particulars. 


DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Dept. 79, Chicago, Ill. 


Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any bo 
a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 
ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 
AT NINETEEN. 
“I took up the Electrical Engi- 
neering Course of The Interna- 
tional Correspondence School 
of Scranton, Pa. I qualified 
myself for advancement and was rapidly 











romoted 
until I was engaged as chief engineer and electrician 


for the Huntingten Railroad, at the age of 
I still hold this position at a first-class salary. 
CLARENCE F. TRYON, 40 W. 129th St., New York. 


nineteen. 
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ing (free )this gene brochure to any 
y is now being done in watch-making. . 
homes, offices, stores, fac- 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Shows 100 exquisite de- 
(BILU (E the iridescent and dull 
ress colors. .... . 
one interested. If not an intending pur- 

NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
149 Spreckels Building, San F: 

Best short line telephone 

tories, etc. Any one can 

Over 2000 feet, $3.85. 


Boys, send 6 2c. stamps for 
catalogue and a book telling 
how_to make any one ofythe 
following: Motor, Dynamo, Han 
Dynamo, Galvanometer, Voltmeter, 
Static Machine, Magnetd Machine, 
Storage Battery, Medical Coil. State 
which is wanted. Send Money-Urder for Sample Pair 
and Catalogue Electric Supplies and Novelties. 

Liberty Electric Co., Liberty Building, N. Y. 
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Children 
All Say 


That the best thing they 
know is the new wafer— 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
Waufer 


Get a box and try them. The air 
tight and moisture proof box keeps 
in the goodness—keeps them fresh 
and crisp until 
you want 
them. 




















Have you tried 
Uneeda Biscuit? 
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WONDERFUL 
protection for life 
and property. Over- 
turned lamps, gas jets 
and lace curtains, chil- 
dren playing with 
matches or bonfires, 
all lose their terror if 
you protect yourself 
and the children with 
Flame-Proof Starch. 
A scientifically pre- 
pared starch, absolute- 
ly harmless to fabric 
and wearer. It renders 
dresses, lace curtains, 
etc., flame-proof. 
Used as an 
Ordinary Starch. 


5 cts. 
Worth 


makes a pair of lace 








goeeerrrry 


curtains flame - proof. 
For fabrics not 
starched, 


' FLAME-PROOF 


their feet. {and rapidly grows in vigor and vitality, and 
| becomes capable of conducting successfully the | 


COLORING: CANARY- Brrps. — A popular affairs of life. To produce a perfect body and a | 


color for canary-birds in England at present is a 
reddish yellow, or deep orange. This color, it is | 
said, can be produced artificially by dieting the | 
birds on a number of different substances, the | 
chief of which is cayenne pepper mixed with 
molasses. Dealers are able to produce particu- 
larly desirable shades by varying the quantity 
of pepper and by adding occasionally a little 
turmeric or madder. Each dealer has his own 
formula, which he keeps secret. The plumage 
of the birds thus treated is apt to fade, and they 
are kept as much as possible out of the light. 


HIMALAYAN ANTELOPES AT Prxe’s | 


PrAK.—An interesting discovery, showing | 
another link between the living forms of the | 
Old and the New Worlds in former ages, was | 
announced at a recent meeting of the Cordilleran | 
Section of the Geological Society of America. | 
Some bones discovered at Glen Eyrie at the foot | 
of Pike’s Peak proved to be the remains of a | 
goat-antelope, unlike any animal of the kind now | 
inhabiting America, but closely resembling the | 
antelope of the Himalayan region in Asia. | 
Other bones found in the same place belonged to 
a slender-limbed species of horse now extinct. 

\ Lone BALLooN VoyAGE. — Last fall 
two French aéronauts left Paris in their balloon 
at 6.15 ) o’clock in the evening, and on the evening 
“ ‘he following day, 23 hours and 15 minutes | 
atter their departure from Paris, dropped safely 
down near Vestervik in Sweden. They had 
a about 825 miles, their average speed 
9 ng nearly 35% miles per hour. At one time! 
they drifted over the Baltic Sea, and the fall in 
temperature and increased humidity immediately 
Caused the balloon to drop. By throwing out | 
ballast, they maintained a safe elevation. 


money-making brain, the body must have the right | 
kind of food, and the expert food specialist knows 
how to make it. That is Grape-Nuts and Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, produced at the pure food 
factories of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 








“@s This MOLDED RUBBER 
y BUTTON and INDENTED 
HEAD RIVET are the charac- 
teristic features of the 
“VELVET GRIP” Clasp. 
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No Stitching in the Elastic. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston. 
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oap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Why use expensive soap in your 
guest room, low priced soap on 
your washstand, and ordinary 
laundry soap in your bath tub? 
Wool Soap is best for all three. 
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Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 
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A Chance of a Lifetime! 





This is nota “department-store” wheel 
but a good, honest bicycle, built by one 
of the best-known concerns in the bi- 
cycle business. They made up too 
large a stock and wanting their money 
for another enterprise offered us a tre- 
mendous bargain for cash, provided we 
took the entire stock. Appreciating the 
remarkable opportunity, we made the 
deal. Asa protection to other dealers 
we have had to change the name plate. 
We call it the “WONDER” and are 
offering it with Morgan & Wright tires, 
flush joints and expansion head and 
seat posts, complete, for $18.85. Write 
$1.00 and we wil dike aie a i “int 
+ wheel for on. 
sui remit $17.85, and the wheel is yours. 





CA ERA Have pom rae — ne and discount 
sheet on photo supplies? We sell direct to the consumer 
at wholesale and are the lowest Supply house in business. 





Photo eatalogue and Gesens ces ae for the asking. 
W.P. CHASE COMPANY, Dept. F, Locust St., Des Moines, Ia. 






e. LIQUID 
= gives the same fire- 
preventing quality. 

I your grocer has not Flame-Proof Starch 
in stock, send us 25 cents and his name, and we 
will forward you a package post-paid 

Write for Free Booklet. 
PLAME-PROOP CO., 127 West 324 St., New York. 
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HE YOUTH ’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75~are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
eetber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
Should be made in 2 Post-office Money-Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite i= 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against yeyin money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON -& COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion | 
Boston, Mass. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 








INTEMPERANCE IN EATING. 


OLUMES have been written and | 
mnillions of words have been | 
spoken against overindul- | 
gence, or any indulgence, in- 
deed, in alcoholic beverages; | 
and whatever differences of 
opinion there may be as to the 
harmfulness of a temperate | 
use of wine or beer, there is | 
none whatever as to the dan- 
gers of intemperance in that 
direction. But how many per- 
sons ever stop to think of the fatal effects of 
intemperance in eating? 

Even insurance companies, which would refuse 
to insure an habitual drunkard, make no inquiries, 
as a rule, concerning the applicant’s habits about 
eating; yet as regards the shortening of life, 
many physiologists assert that overeating is more 
destructive than overdrinking. 

The organs of the body are able to assimilate 
only a certain amount of nutriment, which is pro- 
portioned to a nicety to the daily loss of substance 
in the different tissues. 

If more food is taken than can be utilized, the 
liver and the kidneys are called upon to get rid of 
the extra amount. This they are perfectly able to 
do once in a while, especially in the young, and a | 
Thanksgiving dinner, and even a Christmas dinner 
a month later, can be disposed of with ease if the 
organs are not habitually overworked. But if 
they have to dispose of a Thanksgiving dinner 
and two other heavy meals every day of the year, 
they will rebel and finally give up, exhausted, long 
before the proper time. 

No adult leading the average life needs three 
full meals a day; indeed, three “solid” meals a 
day are, it is safe to say, absolutely hurtful to 
nine-tenths of us. 

It is of course impossible to lay down any hard | 
and fast rule, as to the taking of food, which will 
apply to everybody under all circumstances, but 
it is pretty safe to advise almost everybody to eat | 
less. 

The Roman Catholic Church prescribes certain 
rules as to fasting during Lent, which all its 
members are commanded to observe. According | 
to these directions, only one full meal can be eaten | 
in the day—either at noon or in the evening. In | 
the morning nothing is allowed but a piece of 
bread with coffee, tea or chocolate; for dinner, | 
there may be served a full meal; then, for 

| 








luncheon or tea, what is called _a “collation,” that 
is to say, a light repast, is permissible. | 

The hygienic excellence of these rules is beyond 
dispute, and the only quarrel the physician eat 
with them is that they are binding only upon the 
members of that church, and upon them for only 
six weeks out of the fifty-two. 


— ~@—_—_—_—_ 


WHAT CAN YOU REMEMBER? 


“Ask her,” said the youngest daughter to her 
mother, just departing to call on an aged lady, past 
ninety, “Ask her if she remembers Waterloo.” 

“Of course she doesn’t,” said the elder sister. 
“Why, she was only seven!” 

“Why not? Everybody must have talked about 
it, and ‘little pitchers have big ears.’ I believe 
she will remember it.” 

“What is the first public event you remember 
yourself,” rejoined the other, “and how old were 
you at the time?” 

The conversation that followed soon engaged 
the whole household. The earliest recollection of 
one was of being lifted into a carriage to present 
a botiquet to Daniel Webster, and of his wonderful 
greateyes. Another recalled first the city swathed 
in black for Lincoln’s funeral. Still another re- 
membered how news of Sedan reached a certain 
summer hotel, and how the Germans of the 
orchestra burst into thunderous singing of the 
“Wacht am Rhein,’”’ while her favorite playmate 
fled in tears with her pale French mother. 

From first recollections the talk passed to 
other memories of striking events. Anecdotes 
and impressions followed, some thrilling, some 
comical, some vague, some vivid. Much as all 
were pleased with the interest of what they did 


Sortmantoes and place it beside him. This they | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


remember, they were surprised, almost humili- 
ated, at what they did not. | 
“We take events as we do weather,” one | 


COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 


of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. | 





complained, whimsically. ‘We no more remember 
definitely those we weren’t directly concerned in 
than we do past thunder-storms that didn’t wet | 
us!” 

The world moves rapidly. Discoveries, inven- 
tions, explorations, wars and treaties follow each 
other fast. Young school children may have accu- | 
mulated already recollections worth cherishing, 
worth relating some day to their descendants. 





The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University | 


teaches young men to become successful | 
FARMERS, GARDENERS, PLORISTS, FORESTERS, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
For explanatory Circular, address Corresponding 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





The selfish and the stupid can scarcely learn 
history, even when they behold it making, their 
own petty affairs are so much more memorable to 
them than any others. But from the grandfather 
to the ten-year-old, there is no one with eyes and 
ears who should not be able to contribute his 
share to a conversation beginning, “What can 
you remember?” 

There is no more interesting question to start at 
the breakfast-table, or around the evening lamp. 


DELIBERATE PURPOSE IN ANIMALS. 


An amusing incident, which shows that animals | 
are subject to feelings very like those which 
occasionally ruffle the bosoms of men, occurred 
some little time ago at the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris. } 

A large elephant, formerly the centre of attrac- | 
tion, found itself supplanted in public favor by a | 
new arrival—a young camel. e camel was the | 
latest acquisition, and very naturally engaged the | 
attention of visitors. 

The elephant for a long time showed signs of | 





dissatisfaction, and at last its jealousy reached 
a point where it must find expression. When 
the usual crowd gathered about the camel, the 
= prepared for action. It filled its trunk 
with water, and with deliberate aim discharged 
the water all over the people who stood looking at | 
the baby camel. | 

This method of throwing cold water upon the | 
— of a rival brought a laugh even from its | 
victims. } 

ny my wise in making its calculations was a 
eat that chose a peculiar spot for a bed. Comfort 
was the cat’s object, and the chosen spot did not 
seem to be calculated to afford it. The cat was 
found fast asleep in a large ship-building yard, 
lying on what seemed to be a very — path. 

It was found, however, that the spot chosen by 
the cat for its couch was the point at which a hot 
monet assed under the road, so that the mud 
was baked into a warm, dry clay, which made not 
omy a clean but an artificially heated sleeping- | 
place. | 


HE WAS ARMED. 


In the days when highwaymen were more 
numerous and successful in Mexico than they are | 
at present, it was the common practice of the | 
natives to travel unarmed and to submit tamely 
torobbery. With foreigners a different sentiment 
prevailed. The author of ‘“Mexicans at Home” | 
tells a good story of a German who travelled in 
that country. 


This gentleman always carried arms, with ever 
intention of using them rather than allow himself 
to be robbed. one occasion, when he was 
travelling by di/igence in the interior,—he bein 
the only ry] armed,—the coachman sud- 
Soaks pel ied up and announced that robbers were 
n sig! 

The German prepared to defend the coach, but 
the other passengers begged him not to do so, as 
this might compromise them. Consequently, when 
the robbers came up he jumped out, and going to 
the side of the road, called out that they were 
quite welcome to rob all the other passengers, 
but that they would please first take down his 





did; and when they had robbed the others, he 
ordered that his portmanteau should be replaced, | 


| which was done. He then took his seat in the | 


coach, and the journey was resumed. 


IMPROVED HIS HOLIDAYS. 
In these days, when a schoolhouse is not 
infrequently closed because of the prevalence of | 
some contagious disease, an incident of school 


| attendance, told by the Westminster Gazette, is 
| worth preserving. 


Thomas Ward, a Walworth lad, recently left 
school with a special medal awarded on account 
of his constant attendance, without a single ab- | 
sence, during the eleven years since he was four | 
years old. 

The proud mother was asked to explain how | 
this gare impossible feat had been accom- | 
plished. “Did he haye the usual childish diseases | 
—measles, whooping-cough, and so forth?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“How, then, could he have always been at 
school?” 

“Please, sir, he had them during the holidays,” 

i 





was the interesting reply. 


WHAT STRUCK HIM. 


Like the dyspeptic who said that the only food 
he ever liked was the food he couldn’t get, a 
certain Patrick—once a soldier, now a family | 
servant—seems to have been especially suscepti- 
| ble to what may be called negative impressions. 
| This son of Erin, says the Paris American Register, 
| brought an honorable scar or two from India. 
| Once he described his part in a battle —the 

advance, the gallop, the charge, and how, as one 
rider fell dead’ from his saddle, the death grip of 


his fingers on his pistol discharged it and killed 
his own horse. 


over and you looked back to it?” asked a friend. 
“Ah,” said the old servant, reflectively, “I think, 

sir,’’—with simplicity,—“that what struck me most 

forcible, sir, was the bullets that missed me!” 


CONUNDRUM. 


A good conundrum is like an inanimate object, 
| because it cannot die. A correspondent of the 
| New York Sun recalls one propounded by the poet 
John Godfrey Saxe, and mentioned to the writer 
by one of his daughters. Although of reputable 
age, it is apparently new in print, and so is 
repeated here: 
;. Can you tell me why a h ite’s e 
| better desecry than you Jen, or Lawen how many 
toes a pussy cat goes? 

A hypocrite neat can best counterfeit, and so, 
I suppose, can best count her toes. 





“What struck you most forcibly when all was | 





‘Minute Gelatine 


dissolves at once in 
BOILING WATER 
or MILK, and re- 
quires no measur- 
ing. Every 13-cent 
ackage makes 
‘our pints of 


Clear, 
Firm 
Jelly. 


If your Grocer hasn 

ay = a 
ckage 

mail for 18 conta, 


; Minute Tapioca 


has REVOLUTIONIZED the use of tapioca. It re- 
quires no soaking, cooks quickly, and is never 
gummy nor ah The old soak all-day arl 
pioca is fast going out of use since people have 
s found out about the * Minute.” 
Samples of Tapioca and Gelatine and 
“Minute Receipt k”’ sent for 2-ct. stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 




























The very choicest workmanship 
and materials are found in 1900 
Cleveland Models. No rider, how- 
ever fastidious, need hesitate to 
buy for fear of finding the bicycles 
themselves or their equipment 
anything but satisfactory. 


EJ 
Bevel-Gear 
Chainless, $75. 
1900 Chain 
Models, $50. 
s 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
CLEVELAND MAIN OFFICE, Cleveland, 0. 
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EVERYONE. 


F. DROOP & SONS, the lead- 

* ing Piano Dealers of Wash- 
ington, D. C., write us as follows: 
“There is surely something about 
the ‘Crown’ Piano which wins a 
prospective customer.” 

That “something” is not easy 
to explain, but it is a grand result 
of the highest order of musical 
and mechanical genius and skill. 
The ** Crown ’’ Piano of to-day is 
the most perfect representative of 
the modern artistic pianoforte. Its 
many tone capabilities and prac- 
tice clavier are among its special 
features. 

a4 

Upon request we will mail free our new 
finely Illustrated Catalogue, which gives 
full information. Pianos sold on easy 
payments when desired. Old instruments 
taken at fair value in part payment. 


GEO. P. BENT, 


Manufacturer, 
BENT BLOCK, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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We call it E Z because 


It is made easy, feels easy and keeps easy. Never grows hard, no buttons off. 

no strain on shoulders. Knitted fabric even to shoulder-straps. There never was 
a waist for children like the E Z— perfect at all seasons, deligh 
the children in summer, cool, elastic and strong. 

es 25 Cents of Dry-Goods Dealers Everywhere. 

ee If your dealer does not carry the E Z Waist, send 

3 25 cents to the selling agents. 
BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 349 Broadway, NEW YORK, Wholesale Agents. 


it is so easy. 


tfully adapted for 
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miles from dock when he made his hurried caleu-| a5» 94 
lation that, her speed decreasing as the water taken A ots LON LONG 
4 | in brought her list to starboard, she could reach | PA Ox? Y os? Y 
her port in two hours and forty minutes. He had | “795 
(4% therefore taken the lives of all on board, more 
m™ than four hundred souls, in his hands, and run 
| | for it. He had thus saved both people and ship— 
| with eight minutes to spare! 
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A Cool-Headed Captain. 


Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Amphion, Capt. 
E. Grey Hulton commanding, was the pride of 
the Pacific squadron in the latter ‘eighties. Not | 
a ship in the fleet could show whiter decks, | 
trimmer yards, brighter brasswork, a lighter 
desertion list, nor a finer lot of seamen and 
officers. 

As the officers were not very sociable with the 
people of the city of Victoria, British Columbia, 
near which they were stationed, the citizens 
soon catalogued most of them as ‘heavy swells,” 
or “uniformed dudes.” It was much the dispo- 
sition of the populace to suppose that men of 
that sort lack manly or heroic qualities, but the 
captain and officers of the Amphion were put to 
a test which greatly raised the public estimate of 
their courage and ability. 

On the evening of November 6, 1889, the Am- 
phion received orders to convey Lord and Lady 


The men below decks who waited or labored 
at the pumps—what had they to say? 
“Weren’t you pretty nervous ?” was asked one 
of them the next day. 
With the sailor’s serene satisfaction in irre- 
| sponsibility, the answer was given: 
“Tt wa’n’t none of our affairs, sir. 
was in charge of the ship. 


The captain 
Why, if we ’ad a-gone 
any one a-blamed us. It would a-been the cap- 
| tain they’d ’ave court-martialed.”’ 

C. H. GIBBons. 





* 
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| Korean Ponies. 
The lover of ponies should go to Korea. 


| There he would see some of the handsomest little 
| ponies in the world, and at the same time some 
| of the most quarrelsome. The Koreans have but 
| one railroad, and few roads that are anything 


| down and every man a-been lost, they wouldn’t | 


| 


Stanley, of Preston, who had been paying Vic-| more than mere tracks worn by men and beasts. 





toria a visit, back to Vancouver, whence they | 
were to take train for Ottawa, Lord Stanley | 
being then Governor-General of the Dominion of | 
Canada. | 

Soon after Esquimalt harbor was left behind, | 
the salty fog which had been blowing in from | 
the sea all the morning settled down, a dense | 
gray bank. Seventeen and a half knots was the 
running speed on leaving port, but as Plumper 
Pass was made and the good ship, entering 
Ilaro Straits, began to feel her way among the | 
many islands, the speed was reduced to fifteen 
knots. 

The course of vessels passing from Victoria to 
Vancouver is through the San Juan archipelago. 
This is a charmingly picturesque route in the 
brightness of a summer day, but dreaded of 
navigators when the salt fog is on the water and 
the ship may any moment be piled on the rocky 
shores of some obtruding promontory, such as 
Kellert Bluff, which runs out into twenty fath- 
oms of water from one of the American islands. 

There was no sign of danger as the Amphion 
neared this low-lying ledge of volcanic rock, and 
the first intimation of the big war-ship’s peril 
was a loud crashing sound as her starboard side 
was pierced by the saw-like rocks. Then the 


} 


| creatures that were ever put to bear a load. 


All goods and produce, even fire-wood, must be 
carried on the backs of men, bulls or ponies. 
As the country is very mountainous, none but 
sure-footed animals are of any use, and the 
ponies excel in this respect. They climb the rock 
ladders safely, and pick their way up tracks full 
of boulders and sharp rocks. Although they are 
very small, they are strong and hardy, and carry 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds 


/on their backs, often going thirty miles a day 


over mud, dust and rocks. They are very hand- 
some, but they are the most pugnacious little 


says a writer in the Churchman. 


So! 


On a journey a man called a mapu has to be 


allowed to each pony to take care of him and 
keep him in order, for he never lets an opportu- 
nity to fight unimproved. With a wild glare 
in his eyes, he rushes upon an approaching rival 
with hoofs and teeth, and he scorns to be friendly, 
even with companions that have shared his 
quarters for months. 

A traveller from Korea tells of one of these 
fights in which a good dea] of damage was done 
in a short time. : 

“Suddenly there was a clash and a flurry,” 
she writes. “I was nearly kicked off my pony, 
and in a moment we were in the midst of disaster. 
One pony was on his back, on his load, 






































































WATCHES. 


This year “The Youth’s Companion” 
offers a gift of either a Waltham or Elgin 
Watch to each of its subscribers who 
sends us six new subscriptions between 
October 26, 1899, and July 1, 1900. One 
of these Watches, either ladies’ or gentle- 


pawing the air in the middle of a plowed field, | 7% men’s style, will be given as a token of 
rushing of water was heard as the forward | his mapu helpless for the time, lamed by a kick | { 2 . 
above the knee. The other baggage animal, x. our good-will, IN ADDITION to the 


compartments filled before they could be closed. | 
The ship shivered, and then went gracefully on. | 

Captain Hulton was himself on the bridge with 
Navigating Lieutenant Chads and one or two} 
others of his officers. All had been more or less | 
anxious on the way up, although silent in regard | 
to their apprehensions; their duty was not to 
criticise but to execute orders, and the orders | 
were to take the vice-regal party to Vancouver | 
with all possible speed. Each and all realized in 
a moment that the ship had received a fatal 
blow, yet no one spoke or manifested the slightest 
agitation. 

Almost before the ship had touched, the cap- | 
tain’s hand was on the engine-room telegraph, 
and the order for full speed astern had been 
given and obeyed. The next minute the protec- 
tion mats and sails had been thrown over the 
damaged side, and the inrushing waters had | 
carried them into place. 

Anticipating his captain’s wishes, Chads had 
gone to the chart-house, and in a moment the 
chart was on the bridge, the lieutenant’s finger | 
pointing to Kellert Bluff. The war-ship wheeled 
as if on a pivot and her course was shaped | 
for return, the telegraph showing ‘‘full speed 
ahead.” 

The captain’s watch was in his hand as he 
asked, “ How much water have we made, 
Chads?” The reply was discouraging, appar- 
ently. Again he looked at the chart, made a 
quick measurement, and repeated the inquiry. | 
Then he mad® a hurried pencil calculation on 
the back of an envelope, and stared at the dreadful 
fog ahead. 

No one spoke; no one thought of asking what | 
Was to be done—the ship was in the captain’s | 
hands. For an hour the ship raced through the | 
cloud-covered waters at her limit of speed, only | 
the captain’s voice being heard occasionally in | 
some brief command. His eyes were riveted on | 
the chart, his watch and his rough memorandum, | 
and his ears open only to his officers’ reports of 
the speed making, the increasing depth of water 


having divested himself of his rider by throwing 
him from the top of the load, was ey to 
kick himself free from the rest o 
brances. The rider was sitting on the roadside 
in too much pain to do anything to improve 
matters. All this was the work of a moment.”’ 
The method of caring for the ponies is a little 
iar. Three timesa day they are given a good 
eed of beans, millet stalks, bran and rice husks, 
all boiled together, and mixed with the water in 
which the ingredients have been cooked. The 


his incum- | 


inns all make provision for the ponies, and keep | 


a separate fire for cooking their food. 


being slung to the heavy rafters of the roof. 
This may possibly tend to relieve their legs, but 
it does not soothe their tempers, for the stillness 
of the night is often broken by some fractious 
little beast that kicks and plunges and bites at its 
neighbor until a general fight ensues. The mapu 
are then roused from sleep, and add their shouts 
to the screams of the ponies until order is at 
length restored. 


«+ 
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Lost Their Queen. 





But the | 
;manner of stalling them looks odd to Western 
| eyes. 

Straw mats are wrapped about them, and they 
|are hoisted a trifle from the ground at night, 


A man with observing eyes, while sitting on | 


a seat in Central Park, New York City, saw a 
migration of big black-headed ants. Having 
eyes to see, he soon discovered the cause of the 
parade, and he describes what happened in the 
Tribune: 


There was to bea new colony formed, and a 
great brown ant, a queen, five times as big as 
— of her subjects, was being drawn across the 
pe h by a guard of honor. A new home was to 

established to relieve the overpopulated nest 
that had been the ants’ domicile all through the 
winter. 

The observer, without in any way injuring the 
queen, captured her, and then there was the most 
tremendous commotion among the ants. 

A nation which had lost its ruler could not 
have ap more distressed than were those 
little creatures. Her guard of a score of soldiers, 
some three of whom, at least, bit the observer's 
fingers savagely, were placed under arrest; and 


in thee : : the ground was soon black with ants. 
| the well, and the crying of the soundings by| Those from the old homestead were aiding the 
the men in the chains. | new colony to find their missing queen. Aftera 


‘t was nine o’clock when the ship received the | 
glancing blow that tore through her iron side 
a» if it had been of pasteboard; at half past 
ten the erew silently obeyed the order, ‘“Prepare 
tk ‘bandon ship.’”” They were moving about by 
the light of lanterns, for the water had long 
before reached the ship’s electric plant. 

\t quarter past eleven o’clock, the ship was | 
back in Esquimalt harbor, with but twenty 
himutes more floating life in her. Fifteen min- 
utes later she was in dock. The calculation 
®) which she had been saved was all explained 
Wen the formal inquiry was held. 

Captain Hulton told how, knowing the rocky 
ch ‘racter of the coast, he had realized the impos- 
Sioility of Deaching the ship. He was thirty-two 


short time the queen, so egg-laden that she could 
not move, was placed on the path, and in a 
second afterward one of the scouts discovered 
her. The scout appeared really to make an 
obeisance to her; he had an interview of a 
moment, and then scuttled off to find his comrades 
to tell the good news, and to get a cohort of soldiers 
to take the good lady home. 

Soon there was a regiment of ants around her, 


and she was carried to a small hole under the | .¢2¢ 


root of a privet, where no doubt the new home 
had been delved out in pre tion for her 
arrival. A small tribute to this little glimpse into 
nature’s life was paid by getting some lumps of 
sugar, softened with water. They were place 
near the new colony. 

~~ were soon found, and the little fellows 
were busy until sundown in taking down .the 
tiny crystals they chip 


off the rocks—they 
were rocks to them—to 


their storehouse. 


| 





regular premium offered for each of the 
six new subscriptions. This special 


Offer Closes July 1. 


Subscribers should therefore complete 
their list of six new subscriptions on or 
before June 30, 1900. 

A copy of our last Premium List, giv- 
ing full particulars of this Offer, sent 
free upon application. 








PERRY 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 


MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with § 
Elastic Gores ¢ 
at Sides. ( 
Where the Cresco ¢ 
is not — by deal- 
YY ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 









THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


“CRESCO” ; 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium ‘ 








« 

« 
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, } 
“CRESCO” 
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The 4 Best Sellers on Earth. 


EVERYTHING NEW. 


Our 


Nekt 
Lamp. 
Send at once 


for Circular 
and Prices. 





Sent by Mail Anywhere in the World. 
ELECTRIC NOVELTY Res Bone ee R. L 


Hat Pin. 

















Cow Comfort 


OIL. 


The Humane Farmer’s 
Friend. 

Protects Cattle and 
Horses from Fly Pest 
and Vermin. 

SURE PREVENTIVE. 
PERFECTLY 

HARMLESS, 

EASILY APPLIED. 


















Apply todeal- 
: er or write 
efor further 
 snformation. 
' GOULD & 
« CUTLER, 
ij) PAINT DEALERS, 
75 Union 8t., 
4 Boston. 











** Give the Little 
Chicks a Chance.’’ 





HIRTY YEARS’ experience has proven 

that the plan of mixing with the food 
given to chickens twice a week a small 
pm en of Sheridan’s Condition Powder, 
gradually increasing the amount until the 
pullets come to laying maturity, is the best 
and most profitable means 








To Make 
Chickens Thrive. 








Sample of the Best 
Poultry Paper Free. 








Se popular is Sheridan’s Condition Powder 
for chickens, fowls and poultry generally 
that it is sold by most stores, especially at 
druggists, grocers, feed dealers and country 
stores. Price, 25c. a package, 5 for $1; large 
2-lb. can, $1.20; 6 cans, $5. Express paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, Boston. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
































BRADBURY & COMPANY, 44 India St., 


Boston 


Agents. 


MAY 31, 1900. 


Pocket Memorandum 
Book Sent Free 


to any boy or girl mentioning 
THE COMPANION. Address, 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 





666 Washington St., cor. Beach St., Boston. 





BUG DEATH. 


(Safe to Use. No Arsenic.) 
Cucumber 
and Tomato Worms, 

Prevents Blight or 
Potato Rust. 


Use freely on Ve etables, 
House Plant: 4 an 


plied dry, no water to carr 
will not 


b. 12 i. bce i 
Perfection Shakers. adc _ si 





Pat.in oo Nov. For sale by all local dealers. 
Hy sor. Jan. Sample free 


P. 0. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 


Kills Potato, Squash and 
Bugs; Garrant 


Grape 
Vines. More freely used 
better plant will thrive. Ae 


low or ; oy off. 
Pat. March 16and Nov.9, Sure Death to Bugs. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 











Gorton’s 
Fish Cake. 


“Absolutely Boneless.”’ 


Gorton’s Fish Cake is the very best 
George’s Cod, absolutely without bones. 

From it Fish Balls, Codfish and Cream 
and all other codfish dishes can be made, 
and the very best results obtained. 

It is put up in one-pound packages. 

We also put up Gorton’s Prepared Fish 
Balls in cans all ready 
to heat and serve. 

Ask your grocer for ae 
Gorton’s Fish Foods. 


SLADE GORTON & CO.,_ 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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When the Sewing 
Machine 

is not in operation 

it can be used as 
a Reading, 

Writing, Sewing or 
Work Table. 

aa 


See the Cut below. 



























Thirty Days’ Trial. 
Warranted for Ten 
Years. Latest At- 
tachments. Twin 
Spool Holder. Ball 
Bearing. Quartered 
Oak. Seven draw- 
ers. Highest Grade 
Material. First-class 
Workmanship. ®&® 











The 


Companion 
Sewing Machine 


New 





best only. 


the latest attachments, 


Price List... 


Style 1. Five Drawers, = = : = = = = = $19.00. 
Style 2. With Drop Head, Seven Drawers, = = 21.75. 
Style 3. Full Desk Cabinet, with Drop Head, = 23.75. 


We Pay the Freight. At the above prices we deliver the machines 
freight paid to any railroad freight office in New England. 


AAAR 


Send for our ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, telling more 
about our superb machine. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


With Latest Ball Bearings. 


We caution intending purchasers that many of the low- 
priced machines extensively advertised are worthless. 
are constructed of inferior material and cheap workmanship. 
In some cases they are copies of an obsolete pattern of a well- 
known high-grade machine. 
source of trouble and annoyance. 


Parties have even offered to make for usa sewing machine, 
resembling the New Companion, which could be sold by us 
at from $12.00 to $16.00. We have, of course, declined their 
offers, as the machines were of low grade, although quite 
attractive in appearance. 


The New Companion is guaranteed by us to be High 
Grade in every particular, in material, construction and style. 
It is BALL BEARING, has the Twin Spool Holder and 


NEW COMPANION 


They 


Purchasers will find these a 


It is our purpose to supply the 


SEWING MACHINE. 
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